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CHAPTER VI. 


AN OLD FRIEND AND A NEW 
ACQUAINTANCE. 


‘He here! He introduced to me 
by her! What does this mean? 
What can this mean?’ Osborne 
glanced at his sweetheart. She 
was smiling radiantly at him. He 
had never before seen her look so 
beautiful. All the doubts of his 
passionate heart were now at rest. 
At that moment odious, repellent, 
half-defined mental doubts looked 
in upon him out of satyr faces. 
‘This man here! This man intro- 
duced to me by Aer / What can 
this mean? I am dazed, con- 
founded.’ 

‘Parkinson ! echoed Miss Gor- 
don. ‘Parkinson! Surely I have 
heard that name very lately, and 
yet I never knew the name of 
Ethel’s husband.’ 

‘Well,’ said the stranger, with a 
smile, ‘I am Ethel’s husband, 
and I am Parkinson !’ 

‘ This is the gentleman of whose 
address I told you yesterday,’ said 
Osborne drearily. 

Now she saw what had caused 
that expression in George’s face. 
He had been disturbed by that 
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address: this Mr. Parkinson, 
Ethel Waring’s husband, was not 
of George’s way of thinking in re- 
ligious matters, and George had 
been made miserable by imagining 
she was about to be brought under 
influence the direct opposite of 
what he would have selected. How 
like her loyal noble-hearted George 
to give his first consideration to 
her! But she was not so weak as 
he fancied, and she would show 
him that if she had at one time 
been liable to a charge of levity, 
that time had passed away for ever. 

‘O, indeed?’ she said aloud, look- 
ing at him out of grave sweet eyes. 
‘You must know Mrs. Parkinson 
was the dearest friend I had in the 
world when I was a child. Once 
when I was very young she saved 
my life. I had taken poison by 
mistake, and only for her I should 
have died. After that we were 
inseparable, until her father and 
mother brought her to England, 
ten years ago. My darling Ethel! 
You must love her. Ethel heard 
in a roundabout way that I was 
here. We have not heard of one 
another for years, not since she 
left Australia. She did not know 
what her address in London would 
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be when she left; and almost im- 
mediately after her going away, we 
moved from Sydney to Queens- 
land, and lost sight of one another.’ 

Mr. Parkinson bowedand smiled. 

‘Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Osborne,’ 
she said gaily. 

Mr. Parkinson bowed and smiled 
again. Osborne bowed with a grave 
weary expression on his pale face. 

‘I have heard my wife speak a 
good deal of her old girl-friend 
Miss Gordon, and I hope Miss 
Gordon will give me an oppor- 
tunity of tryirg to win her good 
opinion of Ethel’s husband.’ 

There was a subduing courtesy 
about the words and manner. 

Marie turned to Osborne and 
said, 

‘ Mr. Parkinson has asked me to 
dine with him to-day. He is here 
on behalf of Ethel, who could not 
come to-day. I should very much 
like to go. Has any arrangement 
been made for this evening ?” 

‘No. Nothing that would inter- 
fere with your going.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mr. Parkinson, 
with his suave smile, and a bow 
which brought Osborne and his 
sister within its scope, ‘ your friends 
would favour us with their com- 
pany. They would be very wel- 
come.’ 

For a moment Osborne looked 
at his sister, then down at the 
carpet. Marie had promised to go 
to see her old friend. What more 
natural than that she should wish 
to see this friend, who had saved her 
life once long ago, and who formed, 
no doubt, the only link between 
the present and a happy period of 
the past? He was engaged to her. 
She was alone in the world. He 
was her natural guardian. Why 
should he not go with her? There 
was no earthly reason for his not 
going but one—fear. Fear! Was 
he afraid? He, who had only 
that very day given such sound 
and solemn counsel to her! He, 
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who had all his life fought the fight 
of failing man fighting manfully ! 
He, who had spent the twenty- 
eight years of his life without one 
pang of doubt until a few hours 
ago! Was he going to shirk con- 
tact with doubt? Nothe. Scorn 
upon cowards! He was no coward. 
He! 

She saw his hesitancy. ‘He 
thinks there may be danger to me 
in these people. I had promised 
to go to Ethel before I knew who 
her husband was. But now ought 
I to change my mind, and not go? 
Surely not. Nothing could be 
more absurd, more unwise, than 
that. To decline going now would 
be to admit I had some uneasy 
feeling. I have none. I am as 
sure of myself as I am of my love 
for my noble love. He is now 
using all the faculties of his rich 
sweet mind to find out whether or 
not there would be a likelihood of 
danger for me in my going to Par- 
kinson’s. Harm for me after to- 
day! Harm for me in the face of 
the promise I made him, the vow 
I made to God to-day! I am 
placing George in a false position 
by being engaged to him, and at 
the same time causing him anxiety 
as to my power of keeping my 
promise to him. This must not 
be. I must never put George in 
a false position. What are all my 
life, all my interests, all my hopes, 
compared with him? Nothing. O 
my love, I love you better than all 
things! O my love!’ 

She raised her eyes to Mr. Par- 
kinson, and said, in a cheerful 
light voice, ‘I am sure Mr. Osborne 
will not refuse you.’ She bent over 
Osborne, and touched him on the 
arm, saying, ‘ Your sister and you 
must come. I make this a condi- 
tion to my going.’ 

Osborne looked up at her, and 
for an instant worshipped her with 
his eyes. Then he glanced at his 
sister, and said, 
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‘Will you go, Kate? 

‘ As you please.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Parkinson, we shall 
be very happy to accept your in- 
vitation.’ 

Parkinson had seen that look of 
worship in those grave, candid, 
manly eyes, and he had seen the 
answering look of love. He guessed 
how matters stood, and from that 
moment forward treated George 
as the responsible master of the 
party. 

Now Osborne felt more at ease 
than for any moment during the 
past four-and-twenty hours. He 
had secured his sweetheart, they 
had solemnly pledged their troth, 
and he had so clearly and firmly 
defined the position he should hold 
morally and spiritually, that he 
was no longer in fear of anything— 
in fact, he was less than indifferent 
to recent fears, and would now 
rather court than shun the occa- 
sion of them. — 

Marie felt in great delight with 
his acquiescence in her request. It 
showed his confidence in her. It 
showed her how he valued her 
word, her resolution, at their true 
worth. She would justify his con- 
fidence. She would show this 
pale-browed noble-hearted lover 
how she respected his devotion 
and faith. What to her were all 
the sciences and all the savants of 
the world compared to this one 
simple gentleman, who honoured 
her poor insignificant self with his 
love? Nothing; not a feather- 
weight against all the world. What 
a privilege for any woman to share 
the confidence, the thoughts, the 
sole love-interest of such a man! 
Judged by the ordinary standard, 
he was far in advance of most men. 
His powerful, square, broad shoul- 
ders showed he could protect the 
woman of his choice against long 
odds. He could easily dispose of 
Nevill and Parkinson if occasion 
required him to do so. His fair 
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grave face, full of manly beauty, 
must gather the glances of any 
room he entered. And then his 
eyes. What a charm was in his 
eyes! A resolute, quiet, manly 
dignity nothing could hurt, nothing 
could degrade. And for her, and 
for her alone, what a spirit of 
heedful care! When he looked 
at her in that way she felt bold 
against all the world. Nothing 
could harm her while that guardian 
spirit dwelt in those light truthful 
eyes. Nothing. ‘O my master, 
my lord, my king, rule me until I 
die. Lead, and I will follow! As 
you will it, under God, I will 
do ! 

Mrs. Parkinson’s house was a 
model of what a middle-class Eng- 
lishwoman’s house ought to be. 
In the first place, it was as clean as 
human hands could make it. All 
the furniture, carpets, fittings, cur- 
tains, were substantial, sufficient, 
homely in the best sense of that 
word. The stoutest man might 
sit on her lightest chair in her 
drawing-room without a qualm of 
dread. A baby might tumble on 
the carpet all day long without 
soiling its hands, or picking up a 
pin or any other product of nature 
or manufacture inimical to baby 
life. 

Mrs. Parkinson had no faith in 
furniture polish sold by grocers or 
oil and colourmen, or made from 
a family recipe. Ifthe wood was 
good, dry rubbing was the best 
polish, and all the wood in her 
house was good. Brushing down 
walls was very well for day-to-day 
cleaning ; but every three months 
the wall-paper had, moreover, to 
be cleaned with dough. Oncea 
week all curtains were taken down 
and shaken and brushed. Once a 
day all carpets were whisked. Four 
times a year all carpets were raised 
and beaten. Everything was in its 
place. Everything was tidy, and 
yet the whole was not severe. 
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Everything in the house was for 
reasonable use ; there is no use for 
dirt, therefore there was no dirt in 
that house. The whole looked 
hearty and not prim. There were 
no filigree, no nicknacks. You 
found nothing on a chimneypiece 
because some one happened to 
have bought it at a sale, or some 
one died and left it to the owner 
ofthe house. Paintings were not 
hung on the walls of rooms to hide 
defects or attract a careless eye, 
like patches on a beauty’s face. 
If you wanted to see Mr. Parkin- 
son’s works of art, except a few 
pictures of still life in the dining- 
room, you had to go to a room 
specially set apart for them. Here 
they lay secure against causing of- 
fence to those who did not deli- 
berately seek them. The theory 
was that works of art, merely as 
works of art, are out of place in 
ordinary rooms, and, being matter 
out of place, are dirt. 

With the works of art were kept 
most of the books. Naturally, 
books are as much works of art as 
pictures or bronzes or plaster casts. 
The scientific books and all books 
impinging on scientific matters he 
kept in his own room, his working- 
room, his laboratory or study. The 
works of art were kept in a room 
at the top of the house. His own 
room was on the ground floor, be- 
hind the dining-room. 

To dine at Parkinson’s was to 
enjoy a treat. You had the most 
suave, intelligent of hosts, the most 
simple, lively, and good-humoured 
of hostesses. The linen was dazz- 
ling, the glass dainty, delicate, the 
cutlery and silver made furrows of 
the deepest shade, pools of brilliant 
glitter. The smart parlour-maid, 
who waited, came and went silent- 
ly, efficiently. To cooking as good 
as you could find in a West-end 
club was added the peaceful seclu- 
sion of home. The host was a 
clever talker, the hostess a fascinat- 
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ing listener. If you were dull, and 
did not wish to talk, the host took 
up the ball and interested you. If 
you were lively and full of spirits 
the hostess devoted herself to you, 
and showed more interest in what 
you had to say than you yourself 
felt. You got good wholesome 
wine, and as dinner went on you 
got the crowning effect of the festi- 
val—the gradually-developed cer- 
tainty that your host and hostess 
were on the best of terms with one 
another; and that if to-morrow 
they found some flaw in their mar- 
riage they would run out of the 
house without waiting for hat or 
bonnet, and get married by the 
first man able and willing to tie the 
knot. 

The radiation from these wedded 
hearts soothed and brightened the 
current of the time; and when on 
that evening the ladies rose to 
leave, George Osborne felt dazed 
and confounded. He had often in 
his mind pictured the home ofa 
man holding views such as Parkin- 
son’s. He had fancied a cold, 
dark, dreary abode, with diagrams 
on the walls, and blasphemies at 
the table. He had seen the master 
of that household morose and sa- 
vage to all around him—a man 
who, no longer restrained by fear 
outside the law of the land or pub- 
lic opinion, gave free scope to all 
the influences of his nature, and 
laid at once the foundation for the 
destruction of all domestic peace. 
He had entered this house with 
the conviction that he should be 
shocked at a hundred things. So 
far he had been edified. 

Eight years they had been mar- 
ried, and obviously they had never 
been such good friends as to-day. 
They betrayed the tenderness of 
the betrothed combined with the 
security of the married. Their 
house, and all in it, were bright 
and cheerful and comfortable— 
such a house as he might hope to 
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have one day. Their children 
were intelligent in speech and man- 
ner, and not either forward or bash- 
ful, but just well-bred. 

During dinner a good deal of 
the talk had gone on between 
Marie and her old friend. Mr. 
Parkinson spoke chiefly to Kate, 
and George spoke least of all, ex- 
cept Kate. 

Now, for the first time, the two 
men found themselves alone to- 
gether. Parkinson offered Osborne 
acigar. The latter explained that 
he did not smoke. 

‘Ah, not smoke!’ said Parkin- 
son. ‘Neither did I until lately. 
I find tobacco most useful.’ 

‘Intellectually or physically ? 
asked Osborne, who still felt the 
great weight of surprise, but was 
now quite free from anything like 
apprehension. What was there in 
this pleasant room and this agree- 
able gentleman to affright or even 
disturb any one? Nothing. 

‘Well,’ said the other, explain- 
ing, as he lit a cigar, and threw 
himself into a comfortable easy- 
chair, ‘I don’t like to say intellec- 
tually, for that would sound pre- 
tentious. I don’t think I have 
what any one would call an intel- 
lect. I have certain aptitudes in 
small things, certain ways of treat- 
ing detail, that to those who do 
not follow my course of reading 
may seem to show intellect; but 
intellect proper I have none. What 
I should say with regard to the 
effect of tobacco on myself is that 
it subducates the physical man, 
and gives freer and more unob- 
served play to the operations of 
the mind.’ 

‘You will excuse me,’ said Os- 
borne, looking with curiosity at 
his companion, ‘but I understood 
you followed science as a pur- 
suit ?” 

‘Yes, but in a very unambitious 
way: I gathered from what passed 
at dinner that you are interested 
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in poetry. Pray, may I ask have 
you ever written any yourself?’ 

George coloured slightly. 

‘I take a great interest in poetry, 
but have unfortunately no talent or 
ability to write it, nor have I ever 
tried to write any.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed Parkinson, ‘I would 
give half of all I own in the world 
for the one gift of poetry.’ 

‘What!’ cried Osborne, staring 
in amazement at his host. ‘ Would 
you abandon science for literature 
if you had only to choose ?” 

* No.’ 

Osborne looked perplexed, and 
said, with a faint smile, 

‘I did not think the muses and 
the sciences got on very well to- 
gether.’ 

‘On the contrary, they are in- 
separable.’ 

George sat a little forward in his 
chair, and said, 

‘I wish you would explain. [ 
am most deeply interested. This 
is new to me. You are the first 
scientific man I have ever met.’ 

‘There is nothing more simple. 
The vision of the poet is slow, 
long-drawn out, gradual in develop- 
ment, glorious. The vision of the 
man of science is instantaneously 
complete. The visions of “Allegro” 
and * Penseroso” dawned gradually 
on Milton. The images did not 
all rush in upon him at one mo- 
ment. Do you not agree with me?’ 

‘Yes. He thought of one and 
then he thought of another. Then 
he put them all together in a trea- 
sure-house, and made a present of 
a treasure-house to each member 
of posterity down to the last heart- 
beat of the last man.’ 

Osborne’s face flushed as his 
heart rose up in gratitude to the 
poet. 

‘ But; said Parkinson, with 
strong emphasis on the word, 
‘when that intellectual giant, New- 
ton, sat in his garden at Wools- 
thorpe watching his apples, he saw 
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the great arm of gravitation dart 
from the earth, the great hand 
seize the apples and press them 
to the ground. Then he saw other 
arms stretching from satellite to 
planet, from planet to sun, from 
sun to sun, until the whole firma- 
ment was traversed by arms, and 
all the heavenly bodies swung in 
secure order. After this vision he 
took up mathematics, and optics, 
and astronomy, to prove the vision 
true; but he saw before he tried 
to prove.’ 

‘This is new to me—very new 
to me,’ said Osborne, out of a 
profound reverie. 

‘I have not the poetic instinct ; 
I can never fly, I must walk along 
on the sober earth. If I had the 
poetic faculty I should invent 
theories, discover facts.’ 

‘You have a great admiration 
of Newton ?” 

‘The greatest. I think he was 
the most marvellous philosopher 
the world ever saw. Bacon in- 
vented a noble philosophy, which 
some men were afraid of at the 
time—which some men are afraid 
of yet. Newton invented modern 
science, which some men were 
afraid of then—which no man is 
afraid of now, except—’ 

‘Poets.’ Osborne finished the 
sentence for him. 

‘Poets! Why should poets be 
afraid of modern science? Believe 
me, there was never a greater mis- 
take than to fancy modern science 
can hurt poetry. In fact, it is 
opening up new fields for the poet. 
What gigantic solar landscapes are 
unfolded to view! Fancy—for you 
have the temperament of a poet, 
if you have not the art—fancy gold 
and iron now blazing in the sun, 
and mountains of flaming hydrogen 
springing two thousand miles into 
space! Fancy the history of the 
world as now read by science, com- 
pared with the history of the world 
read by our grandfathers. Why, 


sir, they lived on the crust of the 
earth, with only a day and a night 
of history revealed to them, with 
souls that only wondered at the 
stars, and eyes that saw no further 
into earth than a mole will burrow. 
In one hundred years we have 
cloven the earth in two, and spelled 
out of its rind the syllables of its 
prodigious history. With the prism 
we have built scaffolding among 
the fixed stars, to serve for those 
who come after us as platforms of 
observation. Do you recollect 
those familiar words spoken by 
Newton, not long before he laid 
down the wisdom and knowledge 
of eighty-three years in the grave? 
“TIT seem to have been only like a 
boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble, or a 
prettier shell, than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all un- 
discovered before me.” Newton 
was right. The vulgar call this a 
piece of sublime modesty. Not at 
all. It was sublimer than any mere 
personal human virtue: it was 
truth. Reverting to what I said a 
few moments ago about the poetic 
faculty and science, are not these 
words I have quoted poetical ? 

‘Yes; but Newton would not 
have fitted into the science of our 
time,’ said Osborne, with an uneasy 
look. 

‘Why not? Ofcourse he would. 
He would lead us now as he had 
led before. Why do you think 
not ?” 

‘ Did he not once reproach some 
one for free-thinking ?” 

‘Suddenly all the animation went 
out of Parkinson’s face, all the 
alertness left his figure, and he lay 
back in his chair with the air of 
extreme fatigue. 

‘Yes,’ he answered spiritlessly, 
‘he reproached Dr. Halley for 
expressing some free - thinking 
opinions.’ 

‘What do you think Newton 
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would have done in the face of 
modern science ?” 

‘ Conformed.’ 

‘ To religion ?” 

‘No; to science.’ 

For a few moments there was 
silence between the two men. 
Parkinson lay back in his chair 
inert, relaxed, his head drooped 
upon his chest, his hand and arm 
hanging down over the side of his 
chair. From the cigar held in that 
hand a thin bent thread of blue 
smoke ascended, and, when it 
reached the level of the men’s eyes, 
waved and broke and melted into 
air. 

Osborne sat grasping the arms of 
his chair with fingers that whitened 
with the force he used. He was 
looking with a dull deadly fixity 
of fear at Parkinson. 

‘ You think,’ said Osborne slow- 
ly, deliberately, ‘ that the poet need 
not fear the advance of science ?” 

‘TF do.’ 

* But,’ added Osborne, *in a 
dreary impressive monotone, ‘ you 
are equally sure the priest need 
not fear the advance of modern 
science ?” 

‘I should not care to generalise 
on that point.’ 

‘ As far as you yourself are con- 
cerned ?” 

Parkinson leant forward and 
sideways until he could lean his 
elbow on the chair and rest his head 
upon his elbow. His eyes were no 
longer fixed on Osborne, but turned 
on some old scene, some distant 
apparition. He spoke in a sub- 
dued sad voice. 

‘In my time I have had my 
share of trouble, my share of shocks 
and alarms; but all put together 
never equalled the awful hour when, 
having pursued a certain inquiry 
to a certain point, I raised my eyes 
and saw the priest, with the Bible 
under his arm, make his final exit 
from the stage of my life.’ 

Osborne dropped his eyes, drew 
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his eyebrows down over them, and 
fell back in his chair. There was 
silence for a few minutes. Then 
Osborne spoke. 

‘You will lend me those books 
you allude to.’ 

‘Yes, if you wish. I recommend 
you, for your peace’ sake, not to 
read them.’ 

‘It is for my peace’ sake I in- 
tend reading them,’ answered Os- 
borne. 

‘In what way can they help you 
to peace ?” 

* Because — because,’ said Os- 
borne laboriously, ‘I have had 
some doubts, which are now at rest, 
and I desire to lay them at rest for 
ever.’ 

‘ The books I allude to will not 
help any existing creed in your 
regard.’ 

*So long as I think there are 
any books can injure it, I am not 
fit to believe my faith. You can- 
not be a Christian and believe that 
anything can injure or destroy the 
truth of Christianity.’ 

‘Very well. You shall have the 
books.’ 

After this there was silence for 
a few minutes more. 

Some one touched a piano. The 
introduction reached the room, 
softened by distance, but every 
note was perfectly clear. 

‘ Are you fond of music ?’ asked 
Parkinson. 

‘ Exceedingly.’ 

‘Then I will open the door. 
This is a great favourite of mine.’ 

He opened the door, came back, 
and threw himself into his chair. 

Presently the round, full, sur- 
prising tones of a contralto came 
upon their ears, followed by the 
low wail of the piano. 

The two men sat upright in 
their chairs, and stared into one 
another’s eyes with amazement. 

Between the first and second 
stanzas Parkinson spoke. 

‘ By Heaven, sir, what a voice !’ 
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‘I never heard anything like it 
before. It is superb.’ 

Again the glorious organ floated 
out upon the silence, followed by 
the wail of the piano. 

While she sang the men stared 
at one another with a kind of fear- 
ful astonishment, such as would 
have become their faces if the 
walls had vanished, and they saw 
before them the sacred city of 
Jerusalem under a pall of clouds 
flushed with awful portents. 

Another interval. 

‘Did you ever hear pathos so 
sublimely phrased before ?” 

‘Never, answered Osborne. 
The tears were starting into his 
eyes. 

In Parkinson’s eyes gleamed a 
terrible wild sadness, as though he, 
bound, witnessed cruel tortures 
inflicted on those dearest to him. 

Another interval. 

‘Did you ever hear God so im- 
portuned for mercy before ? 

‘ Never.’ 

*O God, I cannot hear that 
voice and think of the priest who 
went away for ever ! 

‘Perhaps that voice will, in the 
end, bring him back.’ 

‘T’d give all the world that it 
did,’ said Parkinson passionately. 

The two men stared at one 
another in silence. The voice 
once more took possession of the 
place. Another interval. 

Parkinson was deeply moved. 
*I admit,’ he said hoarsely, ‘that 
nothing affects me so profoundly 
as music of the pathetic kind. But, 
Osborne, isn’t it hard to think at 
such a moment as this that one’s 
wife and children are no more 
than visions lent him for a few 
years, to pass away for ever after- 
wards 

‘I believe nothing of the kind. 
Your creed is simply an atrocious 
blasphemy.’ 

‘Sometimes—now, for instance— 
I am of your mind.’ 
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The voice once more. While 
she sang Osborne thought, How 
can this man be a sceptic and have 
a wife who can plead to Heaven 
like this? How can he believe 
man was created to plead so and 
be unheard? 

The song ceased, and Parkinson 
took up the refrain and sang it in 
a low soft voice. 

‘ Miserere nobis’ We whispered, 
‘At this moment no man could 
sing more earnestly than I, Miserere 
nobis. 

‘Does your wife sing often? 
asked Osborne softly. 

‘Yes, pretty often.’ 

‘Does she often sing that song ?” 
Osborne asked, thinking that no 
sermon of more power could be 
preached to any man’s heart than 
to hear the wife he loved pleading 
so for her husband, her children, 
herself. 

‘The song does not suit her 
voice. Hers is a soprano. She 
will not dare to sing after your 
sister.’ 

‘Sister, sister!’ cried Osborne. 
‘My sister’s voice is a soprano 
too.’ 

‘Then it must be your sweet- 
heart who sang. She is as fine as 
Trebelli, with more pathos. I have 
no fear of lending you those books 
now.’ 

Osborne had risen to his feet, 
and was standing pale and trem- 
bling, under a strange sense of 
terrible responsibility arising from 
the fact that it was his sweetheart’s 
voice he had heard. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT THE AVON SAID. 


WITHOUT any further conversa- 
tion the two men rejoined the 
ladies in the drawing-room. Os- 
borne’s heart was too full for 
speech. He cast at Marie one 
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look of passionate love and. devo- 
tion, into which stole a vague un- 
familiar fear. He moved over to 
where Mrs. Parkinson sat, and, 
taking a chair, fell into conversa- 
tion with her. There was no more 
music that night. All had been 
impressed too deeply by that song 
to care for any other. There was 
a feeling that a second must prove 
an anti-climax. 

Osborne, in that one short 
glance, saw on Marie’s face an ex- 
pression he had never observed 
there before. The eyes had grown 
deep and dark and sad and sfiri- 
tuelle. Her face was slightly paler 
than usual, and her hands drooped 
with unaccustomed languor in her 
lap. He had seen her in many 
phases, but never yet so inert. On 
her face the expression was still 
more unfamiliar. She looked:sub- 
dued, spiritualised, profoundly ab- 
stracted. She had thrown such 
terrible fervour into that song that 
her physical resources were dimin- 
ished. Her spirit had entered 
upon a new phase, as though the 
power of the song had been heard 
and new avenues of spiritual view 
had been opened to her. 

The guests did not stay late. 
Before leaving another meeting 
was arranged. Then the Osbornes, 
with Miss Gordon, drove back to 
Peter’s-row. 

When they were in the cab 
George asked Marie, ‘How on 
earth did Mrs. Parkinson know 
you were here ?” 

‘In a very simple way. It ap- 
pears that at the same boarding- 
house I stayed at when in New 
York a Mrs. Burns also stayed. 
She and I were a good deal to- 
gether, and, as we were both com- 
ing to London, we exchanged our 
London addresses. She arrived 
in London three days ago. She 
called on the Parkinsons, who are 
friends of hers, and whom she had 
mentioned to me. Of course I 
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did not recognise the name of 
Ethel’s husband, for | had never 
heard it until then. She told the 
Parkinsons the day before yester- 
day she intended calling on me. 
Mrs. Parkinson was struck by my 
name, and so it all came out.’ 

George mused a while at the 
strange ways things come about. 
Then he said, 

‘You were at the same table 
with Mrs. Burns at New York. 
You visited to-day where she 
visited two days before. She, a 
perfect stranger to you, is the 
means of bringing you and your 
old friend together. At the same 
table sat Mr. Nevill, whom you 
meet here accidentally, and you sit 
at the same table with him.’ 

‘ By the way,’ said Marie, ‘ don’t 
you think we have treated Mr. 
Nevill very badly? I never thought 
of him till now.’ 

‘After all, said George, follow- 
ing his thought, ‘to those who 
move about much the great world 
is no larger than a parish is to 
those who do not move about at 
all.’ 

‘Don’t you think we have treated 
Mr. Nevill very badly? she re- 
peated. 

‘I really never thought of him 
until now.’ 

‘I did not think of him either. 
What do you say, Kate ?” 

‘I think we have not been very 
considerate.’ 

‘But, Kate, have you thought of 
how wretchedly we have been 
treating him ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Marie looked at George, rubbed 
the third finger of her left hand 
where, under her glove, lay the 
ring with five rubies. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said George. 
‘ Did you speak ?” 

‘How stupid men are!’ said 
Marie, by way of comment on 
George’s want of intelligence in 
not knowing she meant to call at- 
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tention to Kate’s vague but signi- 
ficant answer. 

Kate had often thought during 
the afternoon and evening that the 
cool way in which they had ignored 
him would give him additional 
cause to fancy they all—she among 
the number—thought him a fool. 
She had often during the evening 
seen, in her imagination, his plain 
face full of humiliation and pain at 
the more than careless way they 
had ignored him who had hitherto 
formed a member of their parties 
and schemes. 

When they arrived at the board- 
ing-house they learned Mr. Nevill 
had gone out for the evening, and 
would not be in till midnight or 
past midnight. 

‘So,’ said Miss Gordon, ‘we 
cannot apologise until to-morrow.’ 

Neither brother nor sister said 
anything. 

When Kate got to her room that 
night she found a note on her 
dressing-table. It had come through 
the post. She looked long at the 
postmark. There was only one 
‘E.C.’ of that day’s date. She 
looked again at the writing. She 
felt perfectly certain she had never 
seen it before. 

With an expression of soft sur- 
prise and dreamy curiosity on her 
fair full face she opened the envelope 
and took out the enclosure. It 
proved to be the undomiciled, un- 
dated, unsigned lines running as 
follows : 


‘I am in great distress. I fear 
your avoidance of me since morn- 
ing has been the result of some 
foolish things I said to you about 
what you thought ofme. You must 
not mind me. You must attach 
no meaning or importance to these 
most random wicked words of 
mine. You know I am an invete- 
rate talker. If my talk of to-day 
has made any bad impression I beg 
of you, for God’s sake, to give me 
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a chance of removing it! There 
is no woman on earth I respect 
more than you; no woman on 
earth whose good opinion is essen- 
tial to me but yours, for I love you! 
I implore you to give me a chance, 
just one, of redeeming my stupid 
blunder. If you do not give me 
this one chance, I do not know 
what will become of me. Forget 
my flippant manner. I am as ter- 
ribly in earnest now as ever man 
was. You will answer this. I 
cannot look at you again until I 
know I am forgiven: Will you write 
as soon as you can to me, care 
of Messrs. Stainsforth & Co., Bank- 
ers, Lombard-street? I shall tell 
the housemaid here, as though from 
you, that if any letters come for 
you this evening they are to be 
brought to your room, so you may 
be saved the inconvenience of 
reading this in the presence of any 
one.’ 


That night George Osborne once 
more found himself too excited for 
sleep. The day had been thick 
with incidents, full of conflicting 
emotions. The anxious morning, 
the solemn betrothal, the peace 
following it, the sharp shock of 
meeting Parkinson once more, the 
honour of the introduction to that 
man by his sweetheart, the strange 
feeling of reassurance and peace 
which had come upon him like a 
soothing dew during the early part 
of his visit to Parkinson’s house, 
the subsequent despair, followed 
by the wild cry of agony that went 
up from him when he heard the 
plea for mercy sung by that superb 
voice, and the later discovery that 
this glorious voice was Marie’s,— 
all crowded into one day, had left 
him nervous and tremulous and 
utterly wakeful. 

He walked heavily to the win- 
dow, drew back the curtains, raised 
up the blind, and looked out. 

Beneath him lay miles of dark 
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roofs lit by the broad full moon. 
Fantastic gables and weird-looking 
vanes broke up the dull monotony 
of the view. Here and there deep 
chasms of shadow stretched right 
and left, leading to large pools of 
intense darkness where the streets 
broadened into squares. High 
above the plain of roofs and gables 
and vanes, like fair white spars, rose 
the steeples and towers and spires 
of a thousand churches. 

The peaceful beauty of the night 
melted his heart and soothed his 
troubled brain like an anodyne. All 
was peace abroad; and whose 
peace could it be but God’s ? How 
the white moonlight swept worry 
and doubt and tumult away! In 
the light of day man might lift im- 
pious eyes to Heaven, for he was 
drunk with a foolish sense of 
security and importance. In the 
dark of night man was exposed to 
a thousand unmanly fears. But 
who could look upon the moon- 
light and not feel the assurance that 
God was near, and was the friend 
of man? Moonlight was the white 
altar-cloth of earth, and, when it 
was spread, the heart of man must 
send up the incense of worship. 

Now was not the hour to sing 
Miserere, but Laudamus. Here 
was no oppressive consciousness of 
sin, no abject pleading for mercy. 
Here were simple perfect worship 
and a contented confidence. No 
repining, no doubt, no supersti- 
tious fears or vague misgivings ; 
no arrogance, but a full quiet 
sense of protection and future ad- 
vancement, and of worship and 
love. Much had been said about 
the moonlight and lovers, but it 
seemed more fit for solitary com- 
mune between man and his Maker. 

Why was not life all moonlight ? 
Why had we ever the fiery heat 
and passion of noon? What fools 
men are to allow themselves to be 
dragged this way and that at the 
beck of every passion, at the call 
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of every party, at the decree of 
every sect? Were not this world 
here around, this beautiful moon, 
and the all-just God in Heaven 
above, enough for the heart and 
soul of man? Ample. What 
could be added to these three 
things? After all, there may be 
much in the quietist’s ideas. A 
man might do worse, provided he 
had no home ties, than spend his 
life on the vine- and olive-clad 
slopes of Mount Athos. 

It was late when Osborne pulled 
down the blind, drew the curtains, 
and faced his room once more. 
The gas was burning brightly ; its 
flame had warmed the room. 

Still he felt no inclination to go 
to bed. There was an old-fashioned 
elbow-chair by the dressing-table, 
and on one side of the dressing- 
table the books lent him by Ne- 
vill; on the other side those lent 
him that night by Parkinson. 

He took the latter pile, consist- 
ing of five books, and, holding 
them pressed together between his 
right and left hand, he read the 
backs carefully. 

He should never be able to look 
through these books with more un- 
concern than this night, the night 
of the betrothal, a scathless visit to 
Parkinson, that calm and peaceful 
commune with God above the 
moonlit City. 

Three o'clock struck, and he 
read on. Four, five, six, and still 
he did not rise from that chair. 
At seven he had finished the book, 
and at seven he rose, went to the 
window, and once more pulled 
back the curtains and drew up the 
blind. 

The moon had set. 
had not yet risen. 

‘ All is dark,’ he thought, ¢ all is 
dark. This is my second vigil 
within a few days. My second 
vigil. All is dark. I suppose Marie 
is sleeping still. The City is slowly 
waking. I can hear the mutter of 
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traffic, but I can see nothing, for 
all is dark. 

‘I wonder where the song is 
Marie sang last night? Quenched 
in this dense darkness. How 
strange to stand here and listen to 
the waking notes of this vast City ! 
Gog and Magog are turning in 
their dreams. What a wonderful 
City this is! Its wakening cries are 
louder than the noonday voice of 
Stratford ; but I miss the delicate 
tones of the river. 

‘The birds are still sleeping in 
the trees around our house at 
Stratford, and mother and Alice 
are sleeping too. In Stratford now 
you could not hear a sound but 
the soft secret lispings of the Avon. 
An hour before the dawn a river 
speaks as at no other time of day 
or night. Often in coming home 
from fishing I have stood to listen 
to the river beginning to speak. 
The first voice after sunset does 
not come from near where you 
stand, but from round a bend or 
some part you are not looking at. 
You think it is some late bird until 
you weigh the sound in your ear, 
and then you find no bird could 
touch so delicate a note, reach so 
weirda meaning. Then all at once 
a hundred soft whispers steal along 
the shore and from the surface of 
the stream, and you wait and listen 
minute after minute in the hope or 
fear the whisperings will shape 
themselves in some human speech. 
You wait until disappointment 
yields to despair. Then you turn 
to go. You have taken only one 
step, when you hear the river say- 
ing distinctly, “ Stay, stay.” You 
remain immovable for a while, only 
to be tantalised by whisperings and 
mutterings less unlike human 
speech than before. 

‘I suppose a man never had a 
better mother or better sister than 
I. Nothing in the world keeps a 
man so clear of that most vulgar 
of all mental vices, cynicism, as 
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a good mother and good sisters. 
It is good women who keep men 
in well-ordered mind. Men are 
not afraid of telling their weak- 
nesses to other men, but it hurts 
and degrades a man when evil 
news of him comes to ears at home. 
There is one sure way of making 
any man careless of his conduct: 
make his mother and sisters believe 
he is not what he should be. A 
man’s wife is theoretically his 
equal; but in practice who ever 
saw this theory hold? She must 
govern him or he her. 

‘There’s lame Jim Truscot at 
Stratford. He is a hunchback and 
lame, and eight years younger than 
I. Ihave known him all my life. 
When he was a boy, and I a lad, I 
used to watch him as he looked at 
the other boys playing at cricket. 
He would clap his hands and shout 
when a ball was well hit or a player 
well stumped. No one had such 
judgment or knowledge of the 
game as poor Jim Truscot, and 
yet he could never swing a bat or 
bowl a ball. Often have I watched 
the boy, and grieved for him, until 
the tears would run into my eyes; 
and I would have handed the boy 
the bat, and given up the game, if 
poor Jim might play one game. 
Jim was at home in Stratford, now 
hardly awake yet. Yes, poor Jim 
was no doubt lying asleep now in 
Stratford, his deformed withered 
legs stretched out, his misshapen 
breast heaving quickly! Poor Jim, 
perhaps now he does not care for 
cricket as much as formerly. Per- 
haps the spirit that inhabited the 
poor tenement had now fallen down 
in worship before some young girl 
of pastoral and woodland War- 
wickshire. If this were so with the 
man, what had been the boy’s sor- 
row? A passing cloud compared 
to a life-long gloom. 

‘Far away there, under the pall 
of lingering darkness, ran the little 
river, now whispering as it never 
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whispered at any other time. The 
sounds came closer together: there 
was ahurry,aconfusion in the tones. 
The sounds were tremulous, and 
the accents full of fear. They came 
nearer to speaking a human tongue. 
The river seemed anxious to com- 
municate some secret of vital im- 
portance. It appeared to make a 
final effort to render itself intelligi- 
ble before dawn came in the broad 
east and silenced the voice of the 
river. 

‘Now I listen once more to 
these whispers. I have found the 
key to the tongue they speak. I 
know now what they have tried to 
say and could not. It was: 

“Fools! Fools, you men! You 
think you are of some importance 
to the Creator. You are nothing. 
You are like us, merely the result 
of the great current of life striking 
the shore. While the river flows 
by banks, you have voice, as we. 
But in the great ocean beyond the 
shores of time you shall be like 
us, dumb. You are no better than 
us, or these rushes here, in any- 
thing you can show, except that 
you enjoy more privileges. Fools, 
why should you not be content? 
Is it not much to be lords of earth, 
without aspiring to be peers of 
heaven ?” 

‘Has it all come to this? Has 
it all come to this at last? Mother 
and Alice away in Stratford, are 
they nothing more than ripples 
on the stream of life? If my mo- 
ther does not get a reward for all 
her goodness on earth, will she get 
no reward for it hereafter? Mon- 
strous thought! Will poor Jim 
Truscot go into his coffin, and find 
in his coffin nothing but nothing- 
ness? Was that poor misshapen 
creature brought into the world 
merely to be the sport of Fate? 
No, no; this cannot be. I will 
not believe it.’ 

The cold gray dawn of mid- 
winter was now in the east. 
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‘And here, under this roof, sleeps 
my gentle sister Kate, and all the 
good and kindly people of the 
place. Are they all but ripples on 
the stream ? 

‘And she, my Marie, she who is 
dearer than all the world beside, is 
she to be to me only for the span 
of this poor vulgar world, wherein 
love and time are broken up by 
the round of petty daily cares? 
Am I to clasp her in this world 
only to lose her in the next? I, 
who spent all my youth in visions 
of perfected love hereafter! I, who 
held that we were sent on earth 
merely to learn love, that we might 
hereafter enjoy it in perfect peace 
as unencumbered souls !’ 

He paused a while, drew back 
from the window. He put his 
hand to his head in a bewildered 
way. He took down his hands, 
crying out, in a low resolute voice, 

‘No, no. No,no,no. That is 
absurd. Quite absurd. I must be 
losing my reason. Staying up at 
night is bad, every one says, and 
every one is always right. You 
may stay up a night now and then, 
but not two nights in such quick 
succession as these two. 

‘I can’t sleep, and I don’t want 
to read or to think. What should 
I do? 

‘Go out for a walk, and get the 
jaded look off my face before my 
love, my Marie, comes down. Yes; 
that is a good idea.’ 

He changed his clothes, stole 
quietly down the stairs, took his 
overcoat off the hall rack, and 
went out. 

The morning was damp and raw 
and cold. He had no definite in- 
tention. He wandered about the 
streets aimlessly. He did not know 
whither he went. He did not care 
what road he took. He simply 
wanted to kill time and thought 
by walking. The streets had not 
awoke yet. Traffic beat in languid 
pulses at the crossings where great 
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courses of traffic crossed one ano- 
ther. Odd cabs rolled by, carry- 
ing men well muffled up to and 
from early trains. The ‘all hot! 
men still lingered in important 
thoroughfares. London would not 
be awake for an hour. London 
would not be at work for two. 

At the usual hour the breakfast- 
bell rang. Shortly afterwards it 
was found Mr. Osborne and Mr. 
Nevill had gone out and not re- 
turned, and that the latter had left 
word that he should not be back 
for the day. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
WOMEN ONLY. 


‘Goon gracious! cried white- 
haired Mrs. Barclay from the top of 
the table, ‘what can have hap- 
pened tothe two? They must have 
gone out together. Gone out a 
raw wretched morning like this 
without breakfast! I never heard 
of such a thing. Miss Osborne, 
have you any notion of what hap- 
pened to your brother ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Barclay, not the least. 
He said nothing about it last night, 
and he left no message. Perhaps 
he got a letter or telegram this 
morning obliging him to go out 
early.’ 

‘Maybe so. Maybe so. I'll ring 
and ask. Without his breakfast 
such a morning! Why, it’s enough 
to give him his death.’ 

A servant answered. 

‘Did you take the letters out of 
the box this morning ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Were there any for Mr. Os- 
borne ?” 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘Nor a telegram ?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure I never heard 
of such a thing. They must have 
gone out together. But it is strange 
that Mr. Nevill should have said 
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Miss 
Osborne, are you sure there is 
nothing the matter? You are 
looking very white.’ 

‘I am quite well,’ answered 


nothing about going out. 


Kate. She felt perplexed about 
her brother, and confused about 
Nevill. She had passed a wakeful 
night. Two or three times before 
a man had seemed to court her 
society, but upon the introduction 
of anything like sentiment she 
had immediately and resolutely 
drawn back, and given the can- 
didate wooer to understand she 
desired him to abandon the pur- 
suit. 

Nevill had of late amused, di- 
verted her. At first she had stood 
in mortal terror of that rattling 
tongue which dealt so freely with 
every one, everything. Of late, 
that feeling had worn away, and 
she could listen to his nonsense 
with a relish. She had never met 
any one like him before ; and when 
the shock of novelty had been 
overcome by time, she felt no re- 
pulsion from him or his rodo- 
montade. She had never thought 
of the possibility of his falling in 
love. He was, she imagined, the 
last man in the world likely to 
marry and settle down. She had 
no more thought of his falling in 
love with her, than of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury asking her 
to run away with him. 

What he had said when they 
were alone yesterday struck her 
as being peculiar, nothing more. 
It perplexed, puzzled, distressed 
her, that was all. It had, to her, 
no more indicated love than a 
polite bow indicates a proposal of 
marriage. All it had meant to 


her was that insensibly she had 
given him cause of disquietude. 
She would have been glad to re- 
move that uneasiness by any assur- 
ance or proof she could give; but 
he had clung to the delusion with 
the greatest pertinacity until he 
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turned over a new leaf of his mys- 
terious book, and confessed he had 
been only playing at being hurt! 
He had, he said, invented a griev- 
ance to try an experiment, the 
nature of which he would not then 
divulge. She had tried to guess 
what that experiment could be, 
but failed. She had felt surprised 
and alarmed to think this man 
had been, unknown to her, trying 
experiments on her; but whether 
these experiments had been in 
repartee or mesmerism, she could 
not say. She had no clue what- 
ever to his meaning. 

Now she had the clue, but what 
an extraordinary, whatan unlooked- 
for one it was! Although she had 
the clue to the experiment, she did 
not know what the experiment was. 
The clue was, he loved her! 

Could anything be more extra- 
ordinary than that he who had 
been over half the world, had seen 
girls of every degree of accomplish- 
ments and beauty, should single 
out her as the woman he would 
make his wife? She could not 
believe he was in earnest. She 
would again read the letter over 
after breakfast. 

When she found herself in the 
privacy of her own room, she took 
the letter out of her pocket and 
read it twice over carefully. Be- 
yond all doubt, he was in earnest. 
Besides, no man of ordinary feel- 
ing plays at such matters. 

He asked for an immediate re- 
ply, and there was every reason 
for answering him at once. What 
should she say? What should she 
say? The position was one of 
the greatest difficulty. George was 
gone away. That was extraordinary 
enough. Even Marie did not know 
where George had gone. How 
awkward! No doubt Mr. Nevill 
had gone out and taken George 
with him, to break to him what he 
had done, and to hear his opinion. 

What should she do? It was 
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plain this letter ought to be an- 
swered in some way at once. George 
was out, and there were no means 
of learning when he would be back. 
What should she do? It was very 
awkward and depressing. What 
should she do? 

There was no one she could 
talk to but Marie. She would go 
to Marie and tell her of this thing. 
Marie was now like her sister, and 
having had such great experience 
in the world, no doubt she could 
tell her exactly what to do. 

Marie was greatly puzzled by 
George’s absence. She thought it 
almost careless of him to leave no 
word when he was going out that 
he would not be back for break- 
fast. The people at the place now 
knew something was going on be- 
tween them, and leaving in this 
way aroused remark and drew eyes 
upon her. When saying good- 
night last night, he had been 
most passionately affectionate ; had 
thanked her for that song, and 
blessed God his sweetheart had a 
voice that was better than a ser- 
mon. She wasn’t in the least 
angry with him. ‘Who could be 
angry with George? Her George! 
her master! her lord! 

What they were to do to-day she 
did not know. Nothing had been 
settled yesterday. How she wished 
George would come back! Break- 
fast had been so lonely and dreary 
without him. She had never been 
in love before. It was infinitely 
delightful, but it was hard to bear 
when he was away. Love was 
peace and rest and security when 
he was by; but when he was away 
it was a sick sad yearning, a grow- 
ing want. How often at break- 
fast that morning she felt when 
the door-handle moved she could 
see his face through the door. 
When the door did open and ad- 
mitted a servant or some stout 
guest, she had felt first as if she 
wished that person dead, and then 
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as if she would like to go up to 
her room and cry. 

Of course George had an excel- 
lent reason for going out and stay- 
ing away; but what was the use of 
reason when she wanted to see 
George? It was all very well say- 
ing, ‘He has a good reason, he 
has a good reason.’ You might go 
on saying that with your mind or 
your lips as long as you liked, but 
the minute you stopped your heart 
called out twice as loud, ‘I want 
George. I want my love, my mas- 
ter, my king—’ 

*O’Connor, is that you ?” 

‘The same, if it be pleasing to 
you, Miss Gordon.’ 

‘Why are you so very stately, 
O’Connor ?” 

‘Out of regard to what is on 
your third finger, Miss Gordon. 
You are now the next thing to a 
married lady, and of course it’sonly 
right and proper you should have 
more respect from me now than 
before.’ 

‘O’Connor !’ 

‘Yes, Miss Gordon.’ 

‘ Have you had your breakfast?” 

‘Yes, Miss Gordon.’ 

‘I think your month was up last 
Saturday.’ 

‘ Yes, miss.’ 

‘Well, you have often expressed 
a wish to leave me. You can do 
so now, if you wish.’ 

‘Child, do you mean it?’ 

* Yes, I mean it.’ 

‘Why? What have I done?’ 

‘Did you not come into this 
room now with the intention of 
annoying me?’ 

‘Of course I did.’ 

‘Well, I can have no more of 
this.’ 

‘But you didn’t let me. 
stopped me before I began.’ 

‘I saw what was coming. I 
might have borne it, only for the 
very circumstance of which you 
spoke. I allowed you full scope 
before, but now I can no longer 
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allow you to speak of my private 
affairs in an ill-tempered way; you 
would be sure and say something 
I could not endure. You must 
go, O’Connor. I'll pay you what I 
owe you and three months’ wages. 
You can go back to Cork, and no 
doubt it will be for your benefit.’ 

‘Child, what way are you talk- 
ing ?” 

‘I mean what I say, all of it, 
O’Connor.’ 

‘And you're turning me away 
really, after all this time, for say- 
ing what you never let me say? Is 
that fair or reasonable ?” 

‘I am letting you go because 
you would be quite sure to annoy 
me beyond endurance in a few 
days, and I will not run that risk.’ 

‘But maybe I wouldn’t, child. 
Maybe you’d stop me then as you 
did now.’ 

‘No, O’Connor. We must part.’ 

‘When I gave you impudence 
before, you always told me not to 
say I'd go away to Cork ; and now, 
before I give you any impudence 
at all, you tell me to go. Child’? 

‘Yes, I am listening.’ 

‘Let me say what I was going 
to say, child, and if I say anything 
about going back to Cork, stop 
me and tell me to go away for a 
foolish girl, and forgive me, child, 
forgive me this once. Let it be 
like the old time, before any man 
came between us. Do, child, do. 
For the love of Heaven don’t send 
me away like that. There, child, 
you're crying as bad as I am my- 
self. Don’t break ourtwo hearts. I'll 
be foolish no more. There, child, 
forgive me this once. You know 
I'd die for you. You know I wor- 
ship the ground you walk on. It’s 
only when my love gets out of my 
heart into my head I forget my- 
self and all I owe you. Child, do 
not send me away. Give me one 
more chance. The time is cold 
enough without sending me away. 
There, child, don’t cry. Don’t 
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cry. Don’t cry. Is it I made you 
cry? O misfortune on me, is it I 
made her cry? God above, forgive 
me. Chiid, child, is it because I 
am staying, not going, as you told 
me, you are crying? Is it? tell 
me, and I'll go at once. Tell me, 
child, is it because I am staying 
when you tell me to go that you 
are crying ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘ And is it because you are send- 
ing me away you are crying? tell 
me, child. Is it because you are 
sending me away you are crying ?” 

‘It is.’ 

‘There, now. There, now, don’t 
cry any more. Don’t cry any 
more. Why, child, do you think 
if it makes you cry for me to leave 
you that any mortal body could 
ever make me go? Not he. Why, 
yourself couldn’t. The foolishness 
of your sending me away and mak- 
ing yourself cry when you can keep 
me and dry up yourtears! There, 
there now, dry up your eyes. You 
needn’t be in the least afraid I'll 
go. Nothing in the world would 
make me go now. I did often 
think of leaving you, but now I 
won't speak of it again. Dry up 
your eyes now, child, and say no 
more about it. I’m nota bit put 
out. I’m notindeed. That's right. 
Now you're looking yourself again. 
When Cork catches a hold of me 
never mind. You mustn’t let Mr. 
Osborne see your eyes red like 
that ; for if he found out that I did 
that, he’d turn cross on me and 
want me to go away, which of 
course I couldn’t do. Here’s the 
rose-water and the glass. That’s 
it. There, now. Sit back and rest 
yourself. I'll go away. You don’t 
want me. Won’t you ring, child, 
if you want me? I'll sit on the 
Stairs. Who's there? Miss Os- 
borne!’ 

‘ Marie, I want a little chat with 
you, if you have time.’ 

‘Come over and sit down, Kate,’ 
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said Miss Gordon, as Judith O’Con- 
nor left the room, shutting the 
door after her. 

‘Marie,’ said Kate, standing 
over the other, ‘you have been 
crying because George went out 
without telling you he was going. 
I can tell you why he is gone, al- 
though I don’t know where.’ 

‘No, Kate, I have not been cry- 
ing about George. I am quite 
satisfied with him. I know he has 
good reason for everything he 
does. O’Connor has been annoying 
me.’ 

‘O’Connor ought not to be 
borne with. Why don’t you send 
her about her business? You tell 
me she is always threatening to 
leave you. Why don’t you let her 
go?” 

‘I told her to go this morning.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ And she refused.’ 

‘Why not make her go?” 

‘She won’t go. I told her most 
plainly, but she said nothing would 
ever make her leave me. I know 
I shall carry her with sorrow to the 
grave. Let us not bother about 
O’Connor, dear. You said you 
knew why George had gone away. 
If you like, you may tell me.’ 


*I don’t like to tell you. ButI 
fear I must.’ 
‘Fear you must! Is it very 


bad?’ asked Marie, looking up with 
alarm in her eyes. 

‘Ono. Not bad that way,’ said 
Kate, moving towards the window, 
and looking out toconceala marked 
rise of colour. 

‘Then bad what way? What is 
it about ?” 

‘About me.’ 

‘And what is it about you, 
Kate ?” 

‘Mr. Nevill—’ 

‘O, I see. Mr. Nevill 
spoken out at last, has he ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, then, I’m at a loss. I 
don’t know what else could have 
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happened. Are he and George 
gone out together ?” 

‘T think so.’ 

‘But why on earth all this mys- 
| tery on their part? Why didn’t 
George know last night ? 

‘Didn't know what? Why, Kate, 
| you are as mysterious as the men.’ 





‘That Mr, Nevill had written to 
me.’ 

‘Write, did he? O, I see—I 
see. And what did he say ?’ 

‘He said he likes me.’ 

‘Well, that is not a very remark- 
able thing. Now, if he said he 
didn’t, I'd answer his letter by say- 
ing I thought him very original; 
but as it is, Kate, you cannot say 
anything more complimentary than 
that you have every reason to be- 
lieve his judgment in this matter 
is perfectly sound.’ 

‘ And—and he says he’d like I'd 
like him.’ 

Marie rose and went to the win- 
dow, and put her arm silently round 
the other girl’s waist and drew her 
softly towards her. 

‘And I think,’ went on Kate, 
averting her head, ‘he must have 
gone to George’s room early this 
morning and taken George with 
him.’ 

Marie said nothing, but drew 
Kate still closer to her. Kate 
went on, 

‘And I am in a great difficulty, 
for this letter ought to be answered 
at once; and George is out, and I 
don’t know what to say, so I have 
come to you for advice.’ 

‘Do, Kate, whatever you think 
best.’ 

‘If I was to do what I should 
like, I’d call a cab and drive to the 
railway staticn, and go home at 
once, without answering the letter 
at all.’ 

‘But that would be cruel to him, 
and I suppose he has not done 
anything to annoy or offend you ?’ 

‘Ono, he has been most kind. 
I do not mean to do anything of 
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the sort. I mean to answer his 
letter at once, but I don’t know 
what to say.’ 

‘The only way I can help you is 
to suggest that you write him such 
a letter as you would have wished 
me to write if George had written 
to me. Can’t you do that ?’ 

‘Til try 

Marie kissed Kate, and Kate 
sobbed a while, and then went back 
to her own room to answer Nevill’s 
offer of love. 

That evening late she posted the 
following letter to Nevill, addressed 
to the care of Messrs. Stainsforth & 
Co., Lombard-street : 


‘Dear Mr. Nevill,—I am greatly 
pained to think you should have 
thought we avoided you yesterday. 
When we were called out of the 
drawing-room yesterday we were 
introduced to the husband of a 
great friend of Miss Gordon’s. He 
asked us to dinner, and we pro- 
mised to go. When we got back 
to the drawing-room you had gone. 
George must have forgotten to leave 
a message with the servants for you. 

‘You have done me honour far 
above my merits in offering me 
your love. I was unprepared for 
anything of the kind. I will be 
quite frank with you. I have never 
thought of marrying, and have 
never thought of your asking me 
to marry you. My feelings towards 
you are those merely of friendship, 
and more I cannot promise. I hope 
you will believe me that I havea 
sincere regard for you, nothing 
more. If I have given you any 
cause to think I looked on you in 
any other light than that ofa friend, 
I hope you will forgive me. Be- 
lieve me, I never thought of you 
as anything else. 

‘Let me again thank you for the 
honour you have done me, and 
ask your forgiveness for any un- 
easiness I have unknowingly caused 
you; and I wish you all the happi- 
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ness and success in the world, and 
that you may soon forget 
* KATE OsBORNE.’ 


She finished the writing of this 
letter by two o'clock. Still George 
had not come back. She remained 
in her own room most of that day, 
fearing if she went down she might 
meet Mr. Nevill. Of a meeting 
with him she now stood in deadly 
terror. She would do anything on 
earth now rather than meet Wil- 
liam Nevill; why this was, she could 
not tell. 

Three, four, five, came, and still 
no George. What could have hap- 
pened to him? 

At ten minutes past five Marie 
came up. She had been out shop- 
ping. She had asked and learned 
that neither Nevill nor Osborne had 
been in the house since morning. 

This absence of both for so long 
a time could scarcely be explained 
by the mere fact of Nevill wanting 
to speak to Gordon about his pro- 
posal to Kate. What could it 
mean? If that letter was to go by 
to-night’s post, it must be carried 
down-stairs now. 

Marie rang for O'Connor, and 
the letter was sent down for post. 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, and 
still neither came. 

As eleven struck, the door of the 
drawing-room opened, and George 
Osborne, pale as a ghost, tottered 
into the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO ST. PAUL’S. 


WHEN it grew near the breakfast- 
hour of that day, George Osborne 
paused a while in his walking, and, 
leaning against the parapet of Lon- 
don Bridge, thought for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘ She will miss me ifI am not in 
for breakfast. My Marie will miss 
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me if I do not go back now. Miss 
me, miss me,’ 

Something in the word hurt his 
heart, and, instead of turning back 
into the City, he crossed the bridge 
and walked straight on. It was 
now day, and thousand after thou- 
sand of people passed him hurrying 
into the City for the day’s work. 
The dull and listless condition of 
mind in which he had set out had 
gradually left him, and he was now 
looking about him, and trying to 
interest himself in the people and 
things surrounding him. 

How eager these people seemed 
hastening to their daily toil! They 
looked chiefly of the clerk class. 
What a dreadful thing it must be 
to live all the daylight of one’s life 
overadesk! Never to see wooded 
valley or corn-plains! These men 
had less than three pounds a week, 
and had to dress decently. Most 
of them were married men with 
families. How did they live? 
What pleasure could they take in 
their lives? Daily they rose at 
seven, ate breakfast, and hurried 
into the warehouses. There they 
drew laboured breath over dreary 
desks hourafter hour, until the ware- 
house closed. There were hun- 
dreds of thousands of such men 
now in the City, or speeding to- 
wards it. And what was all this 
dull routine for? Merely that they 
might live. Nothing more. There 
was, before ninety-nine out of a 
hundred clerks, no chance of pro- 
motion. Here they were rushing 
by battalions into their pent-up 
offices, merely that they might live 
another week. What object could 
life be to them? Why should they 
submit to such a lot for the mere 
privilege of drawing breath a few 
more hours, when there was no 
room for speculation in these 
hours? When there was an abso- 
lute certainty of future days being 
exact counterparts of past ones? 
It was humiliating to think of man 
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who was destined to rule the earth 
while upon it, and to— 

Ugh! That terrible thought 
again! What, could it be all things 
should come to nothingness? All 
things? All people? Philosophers 
had held life a comedy or a tragedy. 
Here, if there was anything in what 
had lately reached him, life was a 
farce, a hideous hollow farce. A 
wicked cruel farce. A farce for 
whose enjoyment? No. It can’t 
be a farce played by man for his 
Own amusement; for man is not 
aware it is a farce, and if he was, it 
would only drive him to desperation. 

‘ And yet the facts are so cogent, 
the reasoning is so close. I can 
make nothing of it. Nothing. Is 
the individuality of man nothing? 
Are my mother and my sisters, who 
are self-conscious and sympathetic, 
now endowed with beautiful spirits 
and ample faith, are they nothing 
but what we can see and feel and 
hear? Is man merely a machine 
for the carriage and use of five 
senses? Monstrous! 

He put the thought away, and 
occupied himself with the things 
around him. 

The Elephant and Castle, the 
best known public-house in the 
world, changed hands for forty 
thousand pounds. What an enor- 
mous price for one house of that 
size! Here again what surprising 
traffic! Day and night this goes 
on without cessation. Of course 
the people are fewer by night, but 
there are always some passing here. 
There are always people of some 
kind passing this point. In the 
most quiet watches of the morn- 
ing, from two to five, stragglers 
pass. Some coming home jaded 


after a night of pleasure, some 
heavy with the burden or the spoil 
of a night of crime, some to heal 
the sick, some to receive the last 
words of the dying, some to hear 
the first cry of the newborn, some 
flying from their homes for ever, 
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some returning after an absence of 
many years, some fleeing in terror 
the scene of their first sin, some 
returning after what is destined, 
though they know it not, to be a 
last carouse, some on their way 
to Bedlam, some on their way to 
Waterloo Bridge and the morgue. 
London-road. What a world of 
suggestion there is in the name of 
this street, and what an arrogance ! 
As though this was the only road 
leading to this enormous town. 
This vast concrement of humanity. 
Blow all the bugles of the British 
regular army. Sound the alarm: all 
the available troops of the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland are needed for the defence 
of London against a foreign foe. 
March them all in here, this Lon- 
don-road. See the prodigious length 
they stretch to, the infantry in fours, 
the cavalry in twos, the artillery 
gun after wagon, wagon after gun. 
Men and horses, what a splendid 
show! Where will they find bar- 
rack room, this army? Not in 
houses, surely. They must camp 
in the parks and squares. Mile 
after mile of men. Ten hours 
these men take to march through 
London-road, the infantry in fours, 
the cavalry in twos, the artillery 
wagon after gun, gun after wagon. 
Thirty miles of men, more than 
enough to allow a man for every 
ten yards in the circumference de- 
scribed with the twelve miles radius. 
More than enough to stretch in a 
solid column marching in fours and 
twos from her Majesty’s Arsenal at 
Woolwich to her Majesty’s Castle 
at Windsor. This vast host, with 
all its baggage, could never find 
house room even in vast London? 
As easily as a single traveller at a 
great hotel. Take that vast array 
of men and horses and baggage, 
and a faint notion of London may 
be gathered from the fact that every 
year this town adds a greater num- 
ber of souls to its millions than are 
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in that army, absorbs a vastly 
greater number of horses, and ten 
times the personal baggage. 

For what are these thousands of 
men hurrying into this vast human 
camp every year? To seek em- 
ployment, pleasure, oblivion, fame, 
instruction, solitude, wealth, friends, 
and to find in the end a grave. 
Yearly an army equal to that just 
passed through London-road comes 
to increase London from within 
and without, to find a grave. 
Only a grave. Among those who 
had come into London to find 
pleasure and instruction was he 
himself. What had he found? 
Love. O Life, thou givest to us 
woman and earth. O Love, thou 
transmutest woman and earth into 
goddess and Paradise! O Life, 
thou givest to us full sensations in 
our pulses! O Death, thou takest 
goddess and Paradise and sensa- 
tions all away! Cruel Life, to give 
us woman and earth! Vile Love, 
to give us goddess and Paradise! 
Blessed be kindly Death, that put- 
teth all our pains and all our long- 
ings, all our hopes and all our sor- 
rows, all our memories and all our 
dreams, away for ever in the great 
sable storehouse of forlorn night ! 

Once more George Osborne ban- 
ished thought as, leaving London- 
road, he passed through St. George’s 
Circus into Westminster Bridge- 
road. Here he confined himself to 
observing the surging traffic and 
the general broken-down look of 
shops, houses, people. 

He crossed Westminster Bridge, 
and stood at the end of the bridge 
under the Clock Tower. 

‘London Bridge, which I crossed 
this morning, is the bridge of com- 
merce. This is the bridge of con- 
quest and of power. At London 
Bridge begins the sea England 
rules; at Westminster Bridge lies 
the first road of land England 
owns and legislates for. That is 
the bridge of enterprise, this of do- 
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minion. This is the bridge of con- 
trasts. Here, in Westminster, are 
the richest and the poorest people 
of all England, cheek by jowl. 
Here all the laws for the country 
are made ; here, under the shadow 
of this tower, the laws are first bro- 
ken. Statesmen and legislators 
sit here night after night, giving all 
their time and knowledge and ex- 
perience and energy to framing 
laws against the predatory and mur- 
derous castes of the State. While 
the most experienced legislators 
are devising means for the protec- 
tion of infant life, from the Terrace 
may be heard the splash of the help- 
less bundle of life dropped into the 
river by the murderous mother. 
She has walked quickly by the 
Millbank Penitentiary, and drop- 
ped her child over the wall of 
Millbank-row. In front of a prison 
by night is the most secure place 
for murder. The light still burns 
on that Tower where they are now 
discussing the propriety of apply- 
ing the cat-o’-nine tails to the gar- 
rotter. Within view of that light 
shines another upon the blood- 
stained watch and chain passing 
from the hand of the garrotter to 
the hand of the receiver of stolen 
goods. 

‘Here above me stand the 
Houses of Parliament, that hos- 
pital for diseases of the State. 
Across the water is that noble 
range of buildings for attention to 
diseases of the body; and there 
behind stands the Abbey for di- 
seases of the—behind there stands 
Westminster Abbey for—the bu- 
rial of the illustrious dead. Is that 
all the Abbey does for man? Good 
God! if that is so, what are the 
whole three worth ?” 

He turned away from the para- 
pet of the bridge, and, passing up 
Great George’s-street, continued 
his way up Birdcage-walk. He 
had not moved very rapidly. It 
was now eleven o'clock. He had 
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stopped frequently on the way, and 
more than once he had thought of 
telegraphing to her, but something, 
he did not try to find out, had stop- 
ped him. ‘I can explain all when I 
see her,’ he had two or three times 
said to himself. And then, with a 
mental shudder, he had added, 
‘Can I? Ah! can I? He had 
a theory that nothing cleared up a 
man’s mind so much as a long 
walk. The variety of objects and 
persons, the exhibition of various 
arts and trades and occupations 
in operation, dwarfed one’s per- 
sonality. The manifestation of 
multitudinous interests, the cries 
and sounds, the broken sentences 
caught from mouth after mouth as 
he went by, enlarged the horizon, 
and placed a man more in the posi- 
tion of an audience than an impro- 
visatore. In a room, or any small 
circumscribed place, a man’s own 
importance insisted on attention ; 
but out in this great bustling world 
of London, who but a fool could 
think his own affairs, worldly or 
spiritual, of much moment ? 

At Buckingham Palace he drew 
up. Although the day was dull 
and cheerless, and the streets and 
roads covered with a thin slippery 
layer of glutinous mud, many idle 
people were abroad. 

Here, at his back, was the town 
residence of the Sovereign, the 
most constitutional, the mightiest 
ruler in the world. Generation 
after generation had come down, 
through various channels, the no- 
ble blood which flowed in her 
veins. What history was so free 
from records of tyranny as that of 
England? In old times, when 
people knew no better, deplorable 
things had been done. But then 
the general condition of things was, 
from our point of view, deplorable. 
Bit by bit our great constitution had 
been put together. Bit by bit our 
great Empire had been built up. 
Over the great Council of this Em- 
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pire for two hundred years the 
lawful sovereign had reigned in 
almost unbroken peace and se- 
curity. There was no empire in 
the world in which it was not pos- 
sible to realise a plot to dethrone 
the sovereign but England. One 
could conceive an outburst of So- 
cialism in Germany, attended with 
danger to the Emperor. But if any 
man said there was in England a 
conspiracy to remove the Queen 
from the throne, we should look 
upon him as one suffering from 
acute hallucination. The rulers of 
England had come down through 
generation after generation hand 
in hand with the people. Here 
was St. James’s Park, into which 
the windows of the royal resi- 
dence looked, and in which her 
Majesty could see many of the 
least rich or gifted of her sub- 
jects enjoying themselves quiet- 
ly and innocently. What an ana- 
chronism these sentinels outside 
the Palace were! Did the wildest 
for a moment fancy any one wanted 
to harm the Queen? But then 
there were those two mounted men 
at the Horse Guards; and yet it was 
to be supposed no one thought any 
burglar had an intention of carry- 
ing off the clock. What a glorious 
thing to see people and Sovereign 
linked so together, keeping in the 
front rank of civilisation, and carry- 
ing civilisation and Christianity— 
carrying civilisation, Christianity— 

‘Good God, deliver me from 
this terrible haunting spirit of 
doubt! Give me back full faith 
and peace,’ 

Now he began to hurry. He 
went up Constitution-hill, crossed 
Piccadilly, and entered the Park at 
Hyde Park-corner. 

There were very few people 
in here now. It was dreary 
and desolate. The bare trees 
looked sad and deserted in the 
bleak gray air. They seemed the 
forgotten skeleton of funeral plumes 
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season. Nothing here appealed 
to his imagination. He continued 
his walk. 


Having followed the Serpentine 
part of the way, he broke off from 
itnearthe Humane Society's House, 
and found his way out of the Park 
in the Bayswater-road through the 
Victoria-gate. 

He walked to his left, and turned 
up into Kensington Garden-terrace, 
and thence into the Grand Junc- 
tion-road. Keeping north and fol- 
lowing the bend of the road, he 
came into the Marylebone-road. 
He held on until he came to Park- 
square ; he turned into the west 
side of Park-square ; then taking a 
wheel to the right, and then one 
to the left, he entered the Broad 
Walk of Regent’s Park. 

‘The Zoological Gardens!’ he 
exclaimed to himself, with an in- 
ward shudder. He was moving 
away to go, when he suddenly 
thought, ‘Coward. Am I a coward? 
Am I afraid to look any of God’s 
creatures in the face?’ 

He turned on his heel and en- 
tered the Gardens. Like the Park, 
they were almost deserted. But, 
unlike the Park, they were full of 
interest to him. Some of the books 
he had recently been looking into 
had begun as treatises on natural 
history, and ended as indictments 
against faith. It was little past 
two o'clock, and few people were 
in front of the cages, so he had 
every opportunity of inspecting the 
collection. 

He looked into cage after cage 
with steady disliking eyes. There 
was a feeling of impulsion towards 
the cages and repulsion from the 
creatures behind the bars. The 
gray and gloomy day deadened 
his spirits. He had slept nothing 
the night before. He had eaten 
nothing that day. He did not 
notice the weather was dull. He 
did not remember he had not slept. 
He had no knowledge of whether 
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he had eaten or not. All he knew 
was, he was trying to beat down his 
mind, and he thought open air and 
exercise were the best remedies for 
his disease. But this zoological 
collection had been thrown across 
his path like a challenge, and come 
what might, he had taken up the 
glove. 

For half an hour he wandered 
from cage to cage, until at last he 
stood in front of the monkey-house. 
He paused a while here, looked 
from right to left,as though he would 
avoid the place if he could, set his 
face resolutely, and entered. As 
with the rest of the place, the 
monkey-house was almost deserted. 
There were not more than a dozen 
people in it. 

In chill fear he wandered around, 
looking with mingled fascination 
and loathing at the chattering 
crew. Moment after moment his 
spirits sank lower until all the 
light and beauty had faded out of 
the world for him ; and he stood 
in the presence of ruin and deso- 
lation more complete than reigns 
over the site of Carthage or Baby- 
lon. Stone by stone the splendid 
palace of his dreams was falling 
down. This shock made a rift, 
that shock cast down a tower. 
Now a delicate campanile fell, 
anon a noble dome collapsed. It 
was weary work watching these 
men and these creatures shaking 
the foundation of that old, beauti- 
ful, glorious Palace of Belief. All, 
all was going. All was gone. There 
was nothing but a dreary waste, 
a vast sandy void, littered here 
and there with the shaft of a shat- 
tered column, here and there the 
frieze, here the acme stone of an 
arch, there the copper of a cupola, 
here a marble altar-stone, and there 
a cross. 

One of the attendants touched 
him on the arm, saying, ‘ We have 
something new here, sir, if you 
care to see.’ 

With a shudder Osborne followed 
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the man into a small room off the 
larger one. 

The man led him up to a large 
square box made of stout wood. In 
this was a bundle of rugs or skins ; 
George could not see more, for 
the light was dim. The covering 
moved slightly; with a spasm of 
horror Osborne thought of that 
vision and that dream. What an 
appalling coincidence! Was he 
awake or asleep, sane or mad ? 

The man bent over him and 
spoke in a low voice. 

‘They have just arrived from 
Africa. They came over in the 
stoke-hole of the steamer. They 
are perfectly quiet and friendly. 
On the passage over they lived in 
that box, where the female sat all 
day long minding her baby. But 
the male made great friends with 
the men, and, after a while, used 
to take the oil-can, crawl or swing 
himself in among the machinery, 
put the back of his left hand on 
the bearings, and then pour oil 
into the oil-wells.’ 

The man drewaway the covering. 

Osborne started back in disgust 
and horror. 

‘Lnever saw Niggers like these 
before,’ he whispered. 

* Niggers!’ said the man. ‘These 
are no Niggers.’ 

‘In the name of God, then, what 
are they ?” 

‘ Chimpanzees.’ 

Those ruins were no longer life- 
less. Now over them leaped and 
bounded ten thousand forms of 
loathsome brutes. They leaped 
and danced, and howled and 
screamed and yelled. They grinned 
at him and grimaced. They took 
up the relics of that sacred palace, 
that holy fane, and smashed and 
tore and cast them about. 

They broke up the cross, and 
the most powerful and the most 
crafty of the brutes took a piece of 
the wood, and between his palms, 
keeping one end of it in the smooth 
hollow of a stone, turned it and 


turned it, until it began to smoke 
and flame. Then each brute that 
had a piece of the wood lit his at 
the brand, and holding their flaming 
torches aloft, they formed a circle 
round the altar-stone, set upon the 
stone the brute that had made the 
fire, and all bowed down and wor- 
shipped him. 

The reign of the Beast! The 
reign of the Beast! The reign of 
the Beast ! 

Now he was walking once more 
through unknown streets, walking 
wildly, so that people turned to 
look after him, and policemen 
watched him with professional 
glances. He did not notice the 
streets, he did not see people or 
police. He was moving, at a racing 
pace, in a north-easterly direction. 
His eyes were now blazing with the 
light of fever. That carnival of 
the Beast lay behind him; its sounds 
were in his ears. If he looked 
back he knew he should behold 
its sights once more. Anything was 
better than that. On, on, on! 

His face was flushed ; the sweat 
rolled down from his forehead ; he 
was all bespattered with mud. If 
he met a group on the pathway he 
did not try to get through it, he 
sprang out into the roadway. In the 
neighbourhood ofthe Cattle-market 
he got into a blind street. When he 
reached the end he cast his blazing 
eyes up at the wall, as though he 
were about to try to scale it. He 
stamped with impatience when he 
found he must retrace his steps. 
When he turned around he ran to 
the end of the street, and when he 
had cleared it walked, at his former 
high rate of speed, in a less north- 
erly direction. 

To pause was to think ; to think 
was to be lost. When he paused 
to think, he should come upon 
some idea more unendurable than 
those now haunting him. That 
final thought must be avoided 
at any hazard, any cost. On, in 
God’s name, on ! 
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The clamour of that hideous 
rite of the Beasts was in his ears. 
He heard them chatter and jabber ; 
he heard them still breaking up 
the last fragments of that noble 
temple, that superb palace, built 
by the love and faith and enduring 
self-sacrifice of ages. He could 
not hear the words they uttered, 
but they were appalling, like human 
words. He could hear them sing- 
ing and clamouring around their 
hideous god! Ugh! 

On, on, on! Kill thought; dull 
those odious sounds in the clatter 
of one’s feet, the beatings of-one’s 
heart. On, in God’s name, on! 

Bride-street, Albion-road, Hol- 
loway-road, St. Paul’s-road, Grosve- 
nor-road, Newington-green-road, 
Albion-road, Albert - grove, Vic- 
toria-road, Church-road; then to 
the right, then to the left, then to 
the left aguin. 

‘It is getting dark. Where am 
I? It was not until night had 
begun to fall he asked that ques- 
tion of himself. He stood a while 
to get breath; he wiped his fore- 
head, and leaned against a lamp- 
post for support. The strain upon 
his physique began to tell now, 
and he felt a little exhausted. It 
was close upon five o'clock. 

After a few moments he stopped 
a passer-by, and asked, 

‘What street is this?” 

‘ London-road.’ 

‘London-road! Can that be? 
Have I completed the circle— 
have I walked all the way round? 
But no; this is not the same place 
—TI have not re-crossed the river. 
Are you quite sure this is London- 
road ?” 

‘O, perfectly sure; I live here. 
There is another London-road—at 
least, I know of one other; there 
may be several. Pray, where did 
you start from ?” 

‘The London-road I speak of is 
at the Surrey side.’ 

‘Quite right. That is London- 
road, Lambeth; this is London- 
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road, Hackney. You are a good 
way from where you started; as 
the crow flies it can’t be less than 
four to five miles.’ 

‘I walked by Buckingham Palace 
and the Zoological Gardens.’ 

* By Jove, you have had a long 
walk! Good-night.’ 

Another London-road ! another 
road arrogating the name of the 
great capital! This morning he 
saw pass by him a vast host of 
men, equal in number to the yearly 
increase of this one town. He had 
been walking ever since, and had 
never been out of London. Now 
he was in another London-road, 
and it was dark night. 

What solemn procession now ap- 
proached? what vast host of sable 
forms now walked slowly by ? They 
will go on walking thus for thirteen 
hours, at quick march, and still they 
will not have all marched by. They 
will take two hours more than the 
host of the morning, and yet they 
will not have gone by. They have 
no horses, they have no baggage ; 
they carry nothing on their hands, 
nothing on their backs ; they have 
no haversacks slung at the sides, 
no water-bottles at their girdles ; 
they carry no arms, no accoutre- 
ments, no ornaments, no decora- 
tions of any kind. Their hands 
hang by their sides; they do not 
look to the right or the left. They 
do not speak, or laugh, or curse ; 
their jaws are tied securely up. 
This is the contingent marched by 
Death out of London every year ; 
these are the eighty thousand of 
our brethren who every twelve 
months leave London for the 
grave. 

The grave—the grave. 
the grave ! 

Yes, a thousand times better the 
grave and darkness—nothingness 
—than life under the reign of the 
Beast. 

*O God, look down upon me! 
Have mercy upon me — have 
mercy... . Yes, yes; I'll go there 
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at once. The thought may be an 
answer to my prayer.’ 

‘Which is the way to the City, 
please?’ he asked a policeman. 

‘To the right, into Stoke New- 
ington ; then straight on to your 
left will bring you into Cornhill.’ 

He started off once more at his 
old speed. He felt a little spent 
at first, but the excitement soon 
entered into him, and he swung 
along with even greater vigour than 
early in the day. 

‘I will think no more till I am 
there. I will think no more. Now 
then, if my limbs are ever to be of 
any use to me, let it be to-day. 
On past the flashing shops, over 
the slippery flags, out on the grimy 
road. Past lamp-post and cart and 
barrow and cab and private house 
and doctor’s lamp and policeman 
and civilians and women and chil- 
dren. On, as though they were grass, 
and I a whirlwind. A cab would 
take me there sooner, but it would 
not give me the relief this walking 
affords.’ 

For half an hour he kept on this 
pace. Then he paused, and asked 
his way again. 

After walking on a few hundred 
yards more he turned to the right, 
out of Bishopsgate-street into 
Threadneedle-street, on through 
the Poultry, through Cheapside. 
At the end of Cheapside. It was 
close upon six o'clock when he 
reached theChurchyard, and mount- 
ing the steps of the northern porch, 
entered St. Paul’s. 

The cathedral was dim, silent, so- 
lemn. He glanced up and around 
with a cowed hunted look. It 
was only a few hours since he had 
been in that church. What a ter- 
rible night and day he had had 
since! Enough to break down a 
man’s reason. Yes, this was the 
proper place to come to when one 
was in trouble. No book of rea- 
sons had so subtle an influence as 
this mighty pile, raised up by reli- 
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gious souls to be acalming canopy 
for mental woe and spiritual travail. 

He sat down a while. 

Yes, he was growing calmer, 
cooler, more collected. 

He bent his head in prayer. 
Suddenly he looked around wildly, 
and gasped. There were few now 
in the cathedral, and no one near 
him. 

‘It will not come!’ he cried 
mentally. ‘It will not come! O 
God, be merciful to me, and do not 
drive me mad!’ 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. 
He turned around, and looked up 
slowly. 

* What, you, Nevill, here, alone !’ 

‘ Yes, here, alone,’ with a quiet 
smile that flickered off his face in 
a moment, and left an anxious 
worn expression behind. 

‘What are you doing here at 
this time ?’ 

‘I have been very anxious about 
a certain thing. I could not stay 
in the house. I have been here 
and there and everywhere all day, 
and I came in here this instant 
to—’ 

‘To what?’ 

‘To ask a great favour from 
Heaven.’ 

‘What, you / 

"Yea, 3. 

‘What was the favour made you 
think of praying? I came here 
too to ask a great favour.’ 

‘I came here to ask that I might 
be less irreligious in the future, 
and that—that one I have asked 
to marry may not refuse me.’ 

‘Come away,’ said Osborne. 
‘Come away; I can stay here no 
longer.’ 

As they passed into the vesti- 
bule, Nevill said, ‘ You look queer, 
Osborne. What is the matter? 

‘I came, like you, to ask my 
faith back.’ 

‘What, you ? 

‘Yes; and it has not returned.’ 

END OF PART THE SECOND, 


[To be continued. } 

















AN IMPERIAL REVIEW. 
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Ir was held on the St. Napoléon 
in the good old times. At the out- 
set permit me to say I do not be- 
lieve in the one or the other. As 
for the good old times, they are a 
fraud, a canting catch-phrase in- 
cubated by some club-dodderer. 
The good times are now—always 
if we are young, have strong appe- 
tites and digestion, a few hours to 
spare, and a few sovereigns in our 
pockets, a girl we love, and quick- 
flowing red blood, with plenty of 
iron in it, coursing through our 
veins. As for St. Napoléon, I 
hold him to be a male Mrs. Harris 
of the calendar. With Betsy Prig, 
‘I don’t believe there’s no sich a 
person !’ There, call me Iconoclast, 
if you like. 

During the Imperial régime, that 
is to say, the second of the name, 
when it was the fate of the writer 
to have lived for some years in 
Paris, the 15th of August was 
honoured as the dynastic /ée. 
This mythical personage was in- 
vented and beatified by some 
time-serving hagiologists of the 
First Empire to tickle the vanity of 
aman who believed implicitly in 
himself; used others, paid them 
for their services sometimes, and 
always chuckled in his sleeve. 
Now, as matter of fact, the 15th 
of August had been dedicated for 
ages to a real ecclesiastical festival 
much more exalted, and, further- 
more, the patron saint of France 
and Navarre was not St. Napoléon, 
but St. Denis. 

Montjoié St. Denis! There it 
is, a battle-cry old as the Cru- 
sades ; a battle-cry to which Bayard 


would have pressed spurs into his 
charger’s flanks. But St. Napoléon 
—faugh! There is a patented air 
about it ; it sounds like Chassepdt ; 
it has a kinship with Gaudalois St. 
Carabine. I can as soon imagine 
squadrons of plumed cavaliers mak- 
ing onset to that shout as patriots 
mustering to the defence of their 
country under Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s parody-appeal of ‘ Fight for 
your stoves and altars!’ St. Denis, 
then, be ours, not St. Napoléon ; St. 
Denis, patron of France, S.G.D.G., 
sans garantie du gouvernement. The 
white silk sprinkled with golden 
lilies is older and purer than the 
green velvet bitten by golden bees. 

When one is in Rome, one must 
do as Rome does. In Paris, like 
case like rule. I was there adozen 
years ago. I have been consulting 
my notes of what then happened 
on the occasion of the Imperial 
féte; and I ask the reader to go 
back with me in spirit to the time 
and theatre of the event. The 
notes were copious. I copy them 
without change of word. *“Twould 
be easy to make additions or era- 
sures that would give one a cha- 
racter for prescience, seeing what 
has occurred since ; but I prefer to 
let appreciations and reflections 
go before the world as they were 
written. It may be stupid, but it 
is honest. 


Paris has been grinning to order, 
cheering to command, illuminating 
to instruction within the last few 
days. It has been told to make 
merry, and it has made merry. I 
have followed its example ; and I 
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find the making merry in this wise 
very hard labour. It is like the 
laugh the clown puts on his painted 
cheeks when he bounds into the 
arena. It may be strident, but it 
is hollow and mechanical. Of 
such has been the grin on the face 
of Lutetia the beautiful, this /¢¢e of 
St. Napoléon, 1868—face blanched 
with rice-powder in thick layers. 
Liberavi animam! 1 have de- 
livered my soul—expectorated my 
bile. Now, let me describe the 
proceedings on the eve of this /ée ; 
but first, here is a difficulty: how 
shall I call it? National or Im- 
perial? The authorities title it the 
former; the people, the latter. 
The uniform will have it that St. 
Napol¢on was national; the blouse, 
that he was Imperial. Poor saint! 
unhappier in his lines than St. 
Denis! Him the legend only 
condemned to walk about with his 
head under his arm. His succes- 
sor they will tear asunder like 
Ravaillac, these running-one-way 
Imperialists and running-the-other 
people. Martyred after his canon- 
isation. Enough to vex a saint. 
To begin, then: about midday 
I started in company with an Irish- 
man (I too belong to that superb 
island) and a Russian friend from 
my quarters on the left bank of 
the Place de la Concorde. You 
know the square, where tall foun- 
tains sparkle now. As much hu- 
man blood has been shed there as 
would fill the basins of those foun- 
tains. There, where that obelisk, 
carried from the ruins of Thebes, 
lifts its head, Louis XVI. lowered 
his once under the knife of the 
guillotine, and Sanson chopped it 
off. There was a statue of ano- 
ther Louis (the Fifteenth) in this 
place, and at its feet figures of 
Prudence, Peace, Power, and Jus- 
tice. A wit, looking at the group, 
extemporised the couplet : 


*O la belle statue ! O le beau piedestal ! 
Les vertus sont a pied, le vice est 4 cheval.’ 
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The which I may thus freely render : 
‘ A fine statue doth fine pedestal straddle, 
Virtue’s a-foot and vice in the saddle !’ 

But, hark! a roll of drums. It is 
a battalion of the National Guard 
—army of the shopkeepers—which 
approaches. 

‘Louis Philippe was very fond 
of it,’ says a fat gentleman on my 
right. 
‘And it betrayed him,’ bitterly 
adds a youngster with a trace of 
blue blood in his veins, a scion of 
the old quarter, I warrant, who 
has stepped over from the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain to see the sight 
and make sarcastic comments. 

‘Will our Emperor be here to- 
day?’ asks a workman of the fat 
gentleman. 

‘Oui! I can overhear the young- 
ster hiss from between his closed 
teeth, and then to sibilate the word 
* Badinguet ! 

You don’t know what that means, 
I will explain. Badinguet was 
the name of a certain sentry shot 
down in a certain invasion of Or- 
leanist France by a certain Prince 
Louis Napoléon Bonaparte, and is 
the nickname with naughty disaf- 
fected Republicans and Legitimists 
for the aforesaid prince. 

Hark! again the drums brattling 
away in noisy ruffle, unaccompa- 
nied by the shrill fife of the Prus- 
sian and British services. Let us 
watch these National Guardsmen 
as they come, for their review— 
the first for the past three years— 
is to be the feature of the day, and 
of the fifty-one battalions which 
are to pass, you may safely take 
this which nears as a specimen. 
They are as like as eggs, and fine 
plump eggs those National Guards- 
men are; wide in the girth, better 
developed in stomach than chest, 
fitter to fight than to run away, for 
they are brief in the wind. Pio- 
neers in advance, big bearskins 
beetling over their brows, huge 
fringe of beard on their chins, long 
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aprons of white leather covering 
the front of their persons, the large 
white-gloved right hand support- 
ing a brilliant axe, too nice an axe 
altogether to cut with, on the right 
shoulder. What a splendid fellow 
he, the foremost, the corporal of 
the pioneers! He could play Fal- 
staff without padding. I wonder 
how much does he perspire in an 
hour, for the sun is hot, under that 
weighty bearskin and, gracious me! 
a knapsack too. Rub-a-dub, row- 
de-dow! Ho there, for the drum- 
mers, and, after them, as I live, a 
vivanditre, in Bloomer costume, 
with a canteen at her side. Half- 
forgotten bars of the Daughter of 
the Regiment come stealing across 
my memory, and thoughts of a 
golden-haired soprano who used 
to warble it. Ah me! as D’Alton 
Williams has sung, ‘Consumption 
has no pity for blue eyes and gold- 
en hair.’ But as this wivanditre 
passes with jaunty step—hang it! 
the woman is a crone, old and 
weatherbeaten, and wrinkled as a 
lance-corporal’s widow after she 
has trenched her thirteenth hus- 
band; and I have been getting 
sentimental. On they march, the 
rank and file next, in columns of 
sections. Stout and black their 
coat-like tunics of cloth with white 
epaulettes, and their trousers with 
red piping on the seams, old-fash- 
ioned their equipments and arms— 
the percussion musket and thrust- 
bayonet—yet symmetrical withal ; 
but, ye gods! how slovenly their 
shuffling gait! they keep not step 
or dressing in distance, and they 
look as if they would be none the 
worse for backboard exercise in a 
gymnasium. They are not well set 
up; they have not square shoulders 
and muscular torso; but what most 
excellent paunches, have they not? 

Halt! The line halts. I hasten 
to have another look at that splen- 
did fellow who headed the bat- 
talion. As he takes off his bear- 
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skin I recognise the pork-butcher 
in my own street, who recognises 
me in return, and salutes me. My 
surprise could not have been 
greater if the god Mars in the 
statue-gallery of the Louvre had 
descended and asked me for a 
pipe-light. An officer draws near. 

* Are you thirsty, my captain ?’ 

‘I should be jolly thirsty before 
I'd pay what they’re charging for a 
bottle of bad wine !’ 

‘How much ?” 

‘ Three francs and a half.’ 

‘ Sapristi! My captain, open 
my knapsack ; it’s too heavy.’ 

As the captain opens the knap- 
sack, by simply turning down the 
front like the lid of a trunk, he 
discovers what it contains. What? 
No, you would never guess. A 
bundle of cigars in paper, a small 
box of biscuits, and a bottle of 
Bordeaux ; these are the entire 
registered contents! A juvenile 
spectator from the side-path 
whistles Theresa’s famous ‘ No- 
thing is sacred for a Sapper,’ the 
pork-butcher roars at him for a little 
scamp, the imperturbable urchin 
affectionately inquires after his sis- 
ter, pioneers and auditors laugh, the 
drums beat, the march is resumed. 

Let us get down to the Grand 
Avenue of the Champs Elysées, 
where the review is principally to 
take place. The crowds of sight- 
seers are thick but orderly. The 
sun glares fiercely on the open 
spaces, and makes the shadow of 
the leafy trees very grateful. The 
actors are in position. The long 
alley from the Tuileries to the 
Arch of Triumph is lined at either 
side with troops, behind whom 
press the curious civilians. We 
have yet some time to wait. At 
three the Emperor is to ride down 
between the living hedges—a spec- 
tacle for his soldiers; afterwards 
his soldiers are to perform a march- 
past—a spectacle for him. The 
sovereign people play the rd/ of 
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pig—look on and grunt satisfac- 
tion. Emperor and men-at-arms 
for them are a pair of spectacles. 
Yet a span of a few minutes to 
spare. The marchand de coco im- 
proves it by vending glasses of 
sherbet; a noisy fellow improves 
it by letting out chairs for hire ; an 
elegantly-dressed woman improves 
it by fixing one of these chairs 
behind me, standing on it (the 
chair, not my back), and resting her 
hands on my shoulders to gaze at 
ease on some adored Adolphe in 
the rank of his country’s defenders. 

Punctuality is the courtesy of 
kings. The clocks boom the hour 
of three. There is that dead low 
noise, like a universal drawing-in 
of breath, which betokens the 
eager suspense of a multitude ; the 
drums beat a long roll, the trum- 
pets burst out in ringing blast, 
rows of steel flash in the sunlight 
as arms are presented, a phalanx 
of the gorgeous Hundred Guards 
(so called because there are a hun- 
dred and fifty of them) canters 
past, escorting an open carriage- 
and-four carrying a bevy of fash- 
ionably-dressed ladies. It is the 
Empress and her women-in-waiting. 
She glides by like a gleam of sun- 
shine ; she is too distant for me to 
distinguish her features. There is 
much straining of eyes, small clap- 
ping of hands, no enthusiasm of 
the genuine stamp. Those gallant 
and civilised Parisians are either 
used up as Sir Charles Coldstream, 
and do not betray the enthusiasm 
they feel, or they are not in love 
with the dynasty. Which? Hard 
to decide. Napoleon III. and his 
are popular with the workmen and 
cultivators, are detested by the old 
Legitimist party ; the dourgevisie is 
indifferent or dislikes them ; the 
Reds and Republicans tolerate 
them because they cannot snuff 
them out with their too fervid 


breath. That is the dispassionate 
view. But again the notes of pre- 
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paration. This time it is the Em- 
peror and his son, both on horse- 
back. ‘The father is dressed as a 
field-marshal, looks haggard ; but 
I detect nothing of that sea-green- 
ness in his complexion of which 
Kinglake speaks in his too highly- 
tinted book. He sits his noble 
bay as would have sat Lord Water- 
ford—the sportsman, not the pre- 
late. The prince, a little boy, with 
features vivacious but doughy in 
hue, trots behind in the costume 
of a sub-lieutenant. He is gra- 
cious, doffs his cap frequently, and 
smiles. His smile is welcome to 
the spectators. There is a murmur 
of conversation ; the females think 
him a pretty boy, and say so aloud ; 
the youth of the St. Germain quar- 
ter, who is close by me, mutters, 
‘He shall never be Napoleon IV. ! 

The imperial party rides along 
the whole line, returns, and takes 
up its station at the Palace of In- 
dustry, opposite which is the salut- 
ing base. Conspicuous in the 
group by the Emperor is the clean- 
shaven, fresh-coloured, happy- 
eyed pigueur-commandant, the Scot, 
Gamble, his faithful and genial 
henchman of many years. As I 
move up to get a better standing- 
point for the pageant, I lose my 
friends, and meet Major M—— of 
the South Tipperary Artillery, who 
informs a companion that nobody 
is in Paris, and that if anybody, 
instead of being at the waters, were 
to be supposed to be here, he or 
she would lose caste immediately ; 
therefore, anybody who is not no- 
body, and who wishes to see this 
review, must regard it veiled, from 
the inside of a hackney-carriage, 
with the blinds down. What a nui- 
sance to be anybody, I reflect, and 
bless my stars that I am no body. 

The Emperor is surrounded by 
a brilliant staff—Marshals Niel, 
Vaillant, Randon, and St. Jean 
d’Angély; but I do not see there 
the greatest marshal of all, in my 
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opinion—Ferdinand de Lesseps! 
That man in scarlet, with the white- 
plumed cocked-hat, was christened 
but the other day; his name is 
Napier of Magdala. The imperial 
galaxy of horsemen draws up by 
the side of the avenue; there is 
a tramp of marching men, heralded 
by a dust-wave in the distance: 
the review has begun. The column 
is led by the National Guards, pork- 
butcher well to the front. I have 
given a brief account of one bat- 
talion ; multiply it by fifty, and you 
have all. They cheer, in a faint- 
hearted way, as they shuffle by. 
After that, at an interval, with 
nimble steps, and ranks straight as 
if ruled mathematically, pour the 
Chasseurs of the Guard, in dark- 
blue jackets with rich braiding 
of yellow. Voila de vrais soldats ! 
‘There go real soldiers! shouts 
the crowd, as the dapper little fel- 
lows dance by, the medals of Lom- 
bardy and Mexico, Cochin-China 
and Africa, tossing on their breasts. 
Their step is short and quick, as 
the bugles sound the merry strains 
of ‘ Fanfan la Tulipe.’ It isa sight 
to send a young heart thrilling to 
martial instincts. The Chasseurs 
cheer more heartily than their citi- 
zen fellow-soldiers who preceded 
them (as, remark, the citizen sol- 
dier always precedes the mere 
butchering soldier in this country); 
they have had an extra ration of 
wine this morning, as they had on 
the morning of the coup d’éat, in 
honour of the occasion. Next 
come the four regiments of Vol- 
tigeurs, steady as a moving mass 
of granite, with eyes to front and 
an attention to touch which re- 
mind one of the solidly-disciplined 
Household Brigade of England. 
They are the very deau idéal of 
light infantry, those sinewy ‘ vault- 
ers,’ with their jerky feathers of 
scarlet and yellow jutting defiantly 
from their shakoes. Now advances 
a taller and heavier cohort, the 
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Grenadiers, big men, yet not quite 
so big as their British compeers, 
but younger. They are encum- 
bered with the useless bearskin ; 
the black ridge, which marks their 
heads, moves on like a sullen wave- 
crest, so accurate is the precision 
with which they keep the cadence- 
step. Ah, here is something like a 
regiment—a veritable corps d’élite ! 
It is the Gendarmerie, always quar- 
tered in Paris, better paid than the 
other troops, and better dressed, 
in claret-coloured body-coat with 
white facings, light-blue trousers, 
cross-belt, edged with yellow, sup- 
porting sword as well as bayonet. 
They are mostly married men and 
elderly, and have served in other 
regiments as non-commissioned 
officers. Not a few wear the 
Crimean medal. The music that 
meets the ear now is not so classic, 
perhaps, as the stately marches, so 
far, but there is an Offenbachian 
gaiety about it that stirs the pulses, 
and a blithe ferocity that sets the 
teeth appetisingly on edge.. Hurrah ! 
Here are the Zou-zous, the Zouaves 
of the Guard, the pets of the po- 
pulace, with swift swinging pace, 
heads erect, under a battle-flag 
tattered and bullet-holed. There 
is a murmur of applause as they 
sweep proudly by, with something 
of the panther in their mien. And 
those behind them—slim fellows, 
of Oriental colour, turbaned like 
the Zouaves, baggy-breeched and 
yellow-buskined — who are they? 
List to the wild notes of their piffe- 
rari-like pipes, and the reéchoing 
rattle of their shallow drums. They 
are Turcos, or Algerian sharp- 
shooters, a battalion of which is 
always attached to the garrison of 
the capital, to lend a shade of 
strange glory to the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and teach Hamet what 
a great people his conquerors are. 
They raise a lusty yell as they cross 
the point opposite the Emperor, 
these children of the desert, and 
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the imperial Majesty uncovers and 
bows. 

With the Turcos closes the pro- 
cession of the infantry of the guard, 
thirteen battalions in all. The 
Sapeurs-Pompiers or City Firemen 
(a military organisation) follow, a 
sturdy set of picked athletes in 
strong brass helmets, with strong 
shell-epaulettes of brass on their 
shoulders. Next files by the Muni- 
cipal Guard, or Garde de Paris, 
with the finest band in the Em- 
pire, the regiment which preserves 
order in the theatres, at the Palais 
de Justice, and at various other 
public buildings. And now, make 
way for the soldiers of the line— 
the pionpions as they are nick- 
named, under-sized, but active, pa- 
tient, and inured to fatigue—eight- 
and-twenty battalions of tidy red- 
trousered men, the backbone of 
the fighting power of France. They 
are generally country-bred lads, 
ill educated, but shrewd and do- 
cile, and willing to pull against the 
collar when the necessity arises. 

There is a blow of trumpets from 
the cavalry, and the three squad- 
rons of the National Guard, headed 
by their band—the only mounted 
band now in the service—make 
their appearance rather unevenly. 
They are unmercifully ‘chaffed,’ 
but really do not ride so badly, 
and have good cattle. They are 
Lancers, but have the sense not 
to carry their lances. How differ- 
ent in aspect those young giants 
from Alsace and Lorraine, advanc- 
ing behind, sitting their powerful 
coal-black steeds like Centaurs, 
the gorgeously caparisoned Cuir- 
assiers of the Guard! They are 
the most warlike figures we have 
seen yet, and most inoffensive. 
The days of cavalry are over ;* even 
Captain Nolan, were he alive, 
would admit that. The Schleswig 


* This I now know to be a gross mistake. 
Of cavalry-charges, yes, save under excep- 
tional circumstances ; of cavalry, no! 
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Herr von 
Dreyse, with his needle-gun, tolled 
the knell of the Cuirassier. The 
Danish cavaliers, in all their 
charges, were never able to get 
within a hundred yards of the 
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Prussian infantry-men. To the 
Cuirassiers succeed the Carabin- 
eers, another heavy regiment in 
casques, with flowing mane; and 
Horse Chasseurs, light, with busby 
for headdress, something like a 
British Hussar regiment. In the 
cavalry of the line, which troops 
up in succession, there is one 
corps of Hussars, more handsome 
and handsomely arrayed than any 
I have ever seen anywhere, trim 
striplings, with tasteful kilbacks, 
jackets of sky-blue frogged and 
tagged with white, cherry trousers, 
and mounted, to a man, on such 
spirited and symmetrical little gray 
flea-bitten Arabs. As a whole the 
French cavalry is well mounted, 
and the men keep their seats in a 
style which alters preconceived in- 
sular notions. The Horse Artil- 
lery of the Guard—an impressive 
corps in every respect, stature, 
bearing, appointments, cattle, and 
ordnance—-and their kindred of 
the line, rather lacking in barrack- 
square smartness, but serviceable 
withal, wound up this grand mili- 
tary procession—this glorious ar- 
ray of Christian men, taken from 
the ranks of labour, and banded 
together, and carefully instructed 
in the art of slaughtering their fel- 
low-creatures. And God said, 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
Who is my neighbour? The cate- 
chism answers, ‘Mankind of every 
description.’ But that is not the 
catechism of St. Napoléon. He 
patronises warlike shows, but he 
cannot sanctify them. There is a 
reverse to the medal. Behind the 
glittering pageant of this imperial 
review is the reality, the stern, 
bad, brutal reality—the hospital, 
the cemetery, the orphans. 
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Part the Second. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DANGER. 

‘Reconsider questions of judgment ; but 

it is at your peril that you reconsider ques- 
tions of right and wrong.’ 
‘OLLY, my darling,’ says Lady 
Annette, on her return from her 
fruitless errand to the studio, ‘al- 
low me to tell you that you did a 
very foolish thing when you per- 
suaded me not to look after ce cher 
Percy. Some men must be hunted ; 
others kept at bay.’ 

‘And your pet artist belongs to 
class No. 1, I presume ?’ says Olly, 
smiling, and much amused. 

Lady Annette is decidedly out 
of temper. She has no smile ; nor 
does she attempt to disguise her 
vexation. 

‘I wish you would not make 
light of the interest I know you 
feel for him in your heart, Olly,’ 
she says reproachfully. 

‘My heart! laughs the girl. 
‘Dearest Lady, shall I never con- 
vince you that cela n'a pas de raison 
@’étre? and that in simple truth 
cela n’existe plus ? 

‘In simple truth, I wish that you 
were not so thoroughly imbued 
with French idioms and French 
sentiments, Olympia.’ 

*O, don’t say “ Olympia,” Lady 
dear, or else you will frighten me. 
It is but natural that I laud the 
French; for Paris is theirs, and 
Paris is but another name for Para- 
dise, I guess. You cannot object 
to my admiring the light-hearted 
perfectly-dressed angels of the Bois 
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and the boulevards? The manners 
of the men and the costumes of 
the women are equally charm- 
ing.’ 

‘Admireand imitate theirdresses, 
but do not adopt their sentiments 
and ideas, Olly. We English are 
naturally reserved, steady—perhaps 
a little severe; but you can cer- 
tainly depend upon us; whereas 
French—’ 

‘No, Lady ; don’t abuse the land 
of my ideal. It is just because 
Mr. Percy is more French than 
English that I—that I don’t dis- 
like him so much as some of the 
other men round. You declare 
I’m too independent in my views 
when I cry up my country and its 
fashions and institutions; and now 
you are mad with me for praising 
the people I’ve so much sympathy 
for, because they are gay and light- 
hearted, and know how to make 
the best of their time. I begin to 
think you are not very satisfied 
with your visit to the studio this 
morning; but then you should ra- 
ther visit your anger on that fine 
Mr. Percy, who requires to be 
hunted, and has—’ Olly pauses 
fora moment and makes a comi- 
cal grimace, before she adds, ‘ Has 
he eluded your pursuit? I ex- 
pected to see him return at the 
wheels of your triumphal car. Tell 
me what has happened. You 
know I am most disappointed in- 
deed to find he is staying away. I 
fully expected you would bring 
him round to luncheon, and thought 
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we were going to have a real good 
time again.’ 

*O Olly, if you had only conde- 
scended to come with me now and 
then, and to look after this rebel- 
lious youth !—but you have been 
very perverse in this matter.’ 

Lady Annette tries to frown; 
but Olly’s tragic expression and 
theatrical gestures of despair force 
her to smile. 

*I believe, I fear he has fallen 
into bad hands now,’ says her lady- 
ship sadly. ‘Men can never be 
trusted to go straight by themselves. 
They are weak impressionable 
creatures, all of them—blown hither 
and thither by the flattering wind 
of Fancy. And my belief is that 
a designing model has resolved 
to turn Percy’s head, and has— 
succeeded.’ 

‘Ce pauvre homme! I beg par- 
don, Lady dear—the poor man. 
Tell me, does he walk backwards 
now ? 

Lady Annette disdains to reply 
to such frivolity. Her mind is 
still full of that pet scheme of hers. 
She feels that she has been check- 
mated by an unexpected adversary 
to-day, and is consequently dis- 
appointed and in no mood for 
jesting. 

‘Some handsome girl, with great 
brown eyes, has been posing for 
him as Maud Muller,’ she says; 
‘and for the moment he seems 
wrapped up in her and her vulgar 
attractions.’ 

‘Maud Muller?’ repeats Miss 
Lee; and a faint tinge of colour 
mounts slowly into her pale face. 
It is the first outward indication of 
any hidden feeling. ‘ Maud Muiler 
‘was my suggestion,’ she says, as 
though protesting. ‘He told me 
that, and he thanked me—O, with 
effusion! It would have been bet- 
ter had he said less, and proved 
his gratitude by soliciting my fur- 
ther interest in the progress of his 
work,’ 
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‘Now that it is too late you 
have come to my way of think- 
ing,’ says Lady Annette reproach- 
fully. 

‘ And did he refuse to come here 
to-day ?’ asks Olly, wondering. 

‘Yes; he refused point-blank.’ 

‘Then I hope you will ask him 
no more for my sake, Lady. I can 
never agree with you about the 
pursuing of men; if they do not 
choose to come of their own free 
will, it is assuredly best they should 
stay away altogether.’ 

‘You cannot treat men like a 
flock of sheep, Olly. What agrees 
with one is poison to another.’ 

‘I like sheep: they can all be 
driven away in a flock. Men that 
require delicate individual man- 
ceuvring will never suit me. I[ 
guess I’m too proud for that; and 
besides, I have had one experience, 
and that was sufficiently /réste, you 
will own.’ 

‘I am trying to save you from a 
second, my child,’ says Lady An- 
nette fondly. 

‘You are indeed most good to 
me,’ says the girl fervently ; ‘and 
I am sure it would be wisest and 
best for me to trust myself and my 
future in your hands, without fear 
and without reserve.’ 

‘You will not be surprised to 
hear that I consider that as quite 
the most sensible remark you have 
made to-day, missy,’ says Lady 
Annette, laughing; ‘and Iam more 
than half inclined to take you at 
your word.’ 

‘ Allons ; I think you will find 
me capable of improvement ; and 
I know I shall be grateful.’ 

‘I shall soon put you to the 
test, Miss Olly, for I have told 
Percy he is to be of our yachting 
party,’ resumes her ladyship, smil- 
ing, and relieved to find that her 
protégie is more deeply moved by 
the artist’s indifference than she 
seemed at first inclined to admit. 

‘And did his Majesty consent 
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to that arrangement, or was his 
point-blank refusal repeated ?” 

‘Nothing was definitively set- 
tled ; but you may take for granted 
that he will accompany us.’ 

‘ Then I will wait for my oppor- 
tunity,’ thinks Olympia, setting her 
lips and her eyebrows in fine paral- 
lel lines, which mean, determina- 
tion. ‘When he and I are on the 
high seas together, the duel shall 
be fought out, and I will prove 
which Maud Muller has triumphed ; 
the ideal which I inspired, or the 
coarse reality of that large-eyed 
model, who thinks she is having all 
things to her own liking at pre- 
sent.’ 

Far from exulting in ‘ having all 
things to her own liking,’ the large- 
eyed model, of whom refined Miss 
Olly thinks as a coarse reality, is, 
indeed, in a most melancholy and 
dejected state. Ail things seem 
to combine to bring fresh trouble 
and anxiety upon her innocent 
head again. No sooner has she 
extricated herself from one maze 
of trouble, than she finds herself 
threatened by new and unforeseen 
danger; and the path that led to 
it has been so easy, so pleasant 
and seductive, so free from any re- 
pulsive suggestion or association, 
that she has wandered along it 
contented, confiding, without sus- 
picion or fear, 

Poor Clare, indeed, is very un- 
happy, perplexed, and ill at ease. 

She had commenced her duties 
as Percy’s model with admirable 
resolution, and she has fulfilled 
her good intentions so conscien- 
tiously, that it seems doubly hard 
to her to find her peace of mind, 
and the routine to which she has 
adapted herself, ruthlessly disturbed 
by this most unexpected ebullition 
of sentiment on Percy’s part. 

The great picture is almost com- 
pleted now. It was only yester- 
day Mr. Hetheringham had said, 

‘Ten more sittings, and your 
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part of the arduous labour of 
months will be completed, Miss 
Maud. I can manage the finish- 
ing touches without a model. So 
next week you will be able to de- 
vote yourself to painting on your 
own account ; and if you will work 
here I can assist you by a hint 
now and then.’ 

The days and weeks have gone 
by smoothly, pleasantly. Since the 
old happy Torchester time, Clare 
has never known such peace and 
tranquillity as she has enjoyed at 
the studio of late. 

Must all that be changed now ? 
Have those happy, busy, good 
days come to a sudden end? 

Must she go forth into the cold 
cruel world again, friendless, seek- 
ing employment, sympathy, charity ? 
and finding no one ready to stretch 
forth a helping hand, no one to 
lead her out of the slough of des- 
pond ? She is in any case better off 
now than she was four months ago. 

She has been paid every Satur- 
day morning for the week’s sittings; 
and as the rent of her lodging is 
moderate, and her manner of life 
the most economical, she has al- 
ready saved up quite a little sum, 
to which the sale of her exqui- 
site needlework has added con- 
siderably. 

What shall she do now? 

Would it be dangerous, wrong, 
to go back to the studio again just 
for those ten days necessary to the 
completing of the picture ? 

Percy seemed so humble, so full 
of contrition, when she left him 
this morning. And he was as un- 
certain of her return as she felt 
herself. 

Must she write him a formal 
letter, and tell him she cannot re- 
turn to the studio after what has 
occurred? Suddenly a new thought 
possesses her, and fresh doubts 
arise in her mind. Does Percy 
really care for her? Does he love 
her? 








What was his intention when he 
fell on his knees, and swore he 
loved her as he had never loved 
before? That is what men—the 
heroes of novels—say when they 
make declarations. Perhaps it is 
the same in real life also. 

But surely something is always 
said about marriage as well as love 
on those confidential occasions ? 
Clare’s personal experience is 
limited; but she has one tender 
recollection. In that a_bright- 
haired lad, who is standing beside 
her, plays the principal part. 

They are in the old college- 
garden at Torchester, and he, 
throwing his arm around her, and 
drawing her towards him in a close 
embrace, whispers, 

‘I love you, Clare, with all my 
heart. Do you love me, and will 
you promise to be my wife some 
day ?” 

Mr. Hetheringham never men- 
tioned the word ‘wife.’ Though 
Clare was much startled and con- 
fused, she perfectly remembers all 
that passed between them, and she 
is painfully sure that no allusion 
whatever was made to the future. 

What, then, was the object of 
this vague declaration of love ? 

Lord Verstrume —O, but she 
will not insult either Harold or 
Percy by comparing the old repro- 
bate’s noxious compliments and 
injurious offers even in thought to 
the sweet things the young men 
have whispered to her. 

Yes; even Percy’s words were 
sweet to listen to, though they 
awoke no response in her heart. 

The fact of being admired, 
loved, is always delightful to a 
woman, and the brilliant spark of 
declared passion must kindle some 
pleasing emotion within her, how- 
ever transitory its nature. 

Clare likes Percy ; she admires 
his obvious talents, his spirited 
conversation, and fascinating man- 
ner ; but—she does not trust him. 
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In her present reflective mood 
she realises that she has never 
been quite at her ease in the studio, 
and that the constraint she has 
put upon herself has been the 
result of a dim unacknowledged 
fear of him and of what he might 
say or do next. 

And to-day he has broken down 
the barrier she had so conscien- 
tiously erected between them, with 
a ruthless hand ; and in an access 
of passion, that has filled her with 
fear—with fear only—he has de- 
clared his love for her. 

His love—cui bono ? 

Does she feel love for him ? 

That is the vital question; but 
there is no hesitation about the 
answer. 

Clare is quite able to draw cer- 
tain conclusions from ascertained 
facts. She knows well that, if her 
momentary excitement were the 
result of deep feeling, she could 
not stay to analyse its nature, nor 
to balance the weight of the words 
he has spoken. 

When Harold said ‘I love you’ 
it was enough, and she lived on 
contented in the joy of that know- 
ledge, and looking hopefully to- 
wards the future. Now Percy has 
said ‘J dove you! with passionate 
vehemence ; but his declaration, 
instead of satisfying, has only 
moved her to doubt and distrust. 
Suddenly her thoughts fly off into 
a new vein of speculation. Sup- 
pose Percy were inclined to marry 
her—would she consent ? 

She is alone in her little room 
as she asks herself this pregnant 
question ; but it floods her sweet 
face with blushes. She is always 
so very lonely now. She has tried 
to teach herself that Harold, in 
any case, is lost to her for ever, 
that she must resign herself to the 
inevitable, and strive to forget the 
past, which is dead. 

As Percy’s wife ? 

O, her faith in herself is shaken ; 
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she has been brooding too long 
over all these doubtful harassing 
matters. It is not good to be so 
much alone. And, to avoid any 
further mental examination of the 
state of her heart and mind, she 
takes her work down to the lower 
room, where Mrs. Andrew is sit- 
ting. They are mostly together 
now when Clare has spare hours 
during the afternoon and evening. 

Mrs. Andrew, observant but dis- 
creet as ever, notes the unwonted 
cloud upon her lodger’s face, and 
ponders uneasily concerning its 
origin. 

The methodical old lady has 
learnt to trust and respect her 
pretty lodger thoroughly by this 
time, and is really very much 
attached to the bright, sweet-tem- 
pered, industrious girl. Over their 
work they have often chatted to- 
gether, tacitly avoiding any talk 
about the present, but dipping into 
the past, amusing themselves by 
speculations on the future and con- 
cerning the other lodgers, whom 
Clare occasionally meets on the 
stairs or in the passages. 

Sometimes Clare reacs the paper 
to her landlady, and then there is 
always plenty to talk about. 

But this afternoon Clare lays the 
newspaper aside; she has some- 
thing on her mind which is of far 
more importance to her than the 
general news of the day. It has 
occurred to her that she may dis- 
cover something in the past experi- 
ences of her quiet old landlady 
which may serve as a guide to her 
in her present dilemma. 

‘Mrs. Andrew,’ she says, looking 
up from her work, ‘were you very 
much in love with your husband ?” 

‘My dear young lady! Lor’, 
it’s close on thirty years ago now 
since Jim and I kept company 
together, poor lad! And after we 


was married he went off to sea; 
he was a sailor, miss, you know.’ 
Clare does not know, and she is 
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startled. It must have been in- 
spiration that prompted her to 
evoke this slumbering memory of 
the poor lad who went off to sea. 

‘I know nothing about him, 
Mrs. Andrew. Do tell me all you 
can remember, if you don’t mind,’ 
she says earnestly. ‘I do like to 
hear real love-stories ; it’s far better 
than reading them, to know they're 
all true; and I am especially in- 
terested if the hero is a sailor. I 
always liked sailors so much.’ 

‘More’s the pity, my dear, for 
there’s little but trouble and fret- 
ting to be got out of your liking 
for them. ‘They have a bad time 
of it on the high seas, and the 
girls that cares for them never 
knows no peace on shore. My 
Jim he was a sailor on one of Mr. 
Bacchelier’s fine ships. I was only 
parlourmaid when Jim first came 
a-courting of me. Mr. Bacchelier 
he was very kind to both of us. 
* Only one more voyage dcfore you 
marry Mary,” he says to my Jim, 
“and one after. Then you'll settle 
down, and I'll look after the two 
of you. You will both serve me 
well, and I mean to provide a 
home for you.” Then my Jim 
went away to China, and he were 
gone more than a year ; and there 
was a hatter at Brixton what hada 
fine large business, and he told me 
it would be no use waiting for a 
sailor. “ They have a wife in every 
port,” he says; “and Jim Andrew 
‘ll have forgotten all about you by 
this time.” That was for his own 
ends Mr. Smith spoke that way 
against sailors, for he wanted to 
have me himself.’ A gleam of 
satisfaction lurks in the old lady's 
dim eyes as she makes this admis- 
sion. ‘Fact is, my dear,’ she re- 
sumes impressively, ‘a good-look- 
ing girl, who can keep herself tidy, 
and knows the use of her hands, 
need never want for lovers. I had 
a bit of money, too, left me by my 
father, and sixty pounds a year for 
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certain isn’t to be despised when a 
man looks for a satisfactory part- 
ner. And I daresay Mr. Smith 
had thought of all that. I never 
mention your name, miss, without 
being reminded of Aim. I think 
my head was a little turned by all 
his attentions, and his fine pro- 
mises too. He had such a large 
house, and he kept a servant ; and 
sometimes I thought what was the 
use of fretting for Jim—gone such 
a long time, and most like having 
forgotten me; and then I turned 
it over in my mind that, if Mr. 
Smith was to marry me, I'd be a 
deal better off than I was as a 
spinster and parlourmaid to Mr. 
Bacchelier. 

‘ They say pride’s bound to have 
a fall. Mine did—all of a sudden, 
too; for one day Mr. Smith he 
says, “ Polly, we're very good 
friends, and it’s very pleasant meet- 
ing you in the lanes, and having 
those talks with you ; but I’m tired 
of all this fooling: I want some- 
thing settled between us.” And 
then he asked me to come and 
look after his house and his ser- 
vant, and his little child too. He 
was a widower, you see, and he 
told me I should be missus in the 
place, and have my own way in all 
things ; but never a word about a 
wedding, or a wife, or a ring. And 
that was the end of our friendship. 
He wrote me letters, and he waited 
about in the lanes for the sake of 
another talk with me; but words 
don’t go for much, to my mind, 
when there’s deeds as belie them. 
I soon forgot Mr. Smith and his 
rubbish, though ; for next Christ- 
mas my Jim came back safe and 
sound, and on Easter Monday we 
was married, and Mr. Bacchelier 
himself gave me away. 

‘That was a happy day for all of 
us, I think; but life is short, and 
so are good times. My poor Jim 
went off for his last trip, and he 
never came back no more. He 
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died of the dreadful fever they have 
in them foreign parts, and is buried 
in a place they call Monte Video, 
poor lad.’ 

She takes off her clumsy horn 
spectacles, and wipes away a furtive 
tear. 

‘ Believe me, my dear, it’s a bad 
time the sailors—lor’, how that 
postman do make me jump!’ 

The sudden rat-tat at the street- 
door has startled them both. 

‘T’ll run and answer him,’ says 
Clare, and hastens up-stairs ex- 
pectant. 

She is rewarded for her alacrity 
by receiving a letter from the hands 
of a commissionaire, who says he 
was told to wait for an answer. 
The letter is from Mr. Hethering- 
ham, who writes : 


‘Dear Miss Maud,—My future 
conduct shall atone for my indis- 
cretion this morning. Will you 
trust me again, and will you believe 
that I most bitterly regret having 
caused you one moment’s uneasi- 
ness? I think and hope you will, 
and I implore you to grant me a 
few more sittings. You shall have 
no further complaints to make 
against me, I promise you. For 
the sake of our picture, pray grant 
my request. 

‘ The fate of Maud Muller rests 
with you. If you refuse to return 
as usual to-morrow, I shall set the 
picture aside, shut up the studio, 
and leave England immediately. 

‘That is my determination. It 
rests with you to despatch, or de- 
lay, my departure. I await your 
reply. P. H”’ 

What reply shall the messenger 
take back to P. H.? 

When Clare left the studio, burn- 
ing with indignation, her heart re- 
volting against Percy, and turning 
with a fresh impetus of love and 
longing to Harold, she had decided 
that zothing should induce her to 
stand for Maud Muller again. 
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But that was surely a rash, per- 
haps an unwarrantable, decision, 
on her part. 

What possible fear can there be 
in returning to her pleasant duties, 
since he is convinced of his indis- 
cretion, and so evidently repents ? 

Why should she hesitate to trust 
him once more? 

What, after all, has he done? 

He told her he loved her. Is 
the fact of his devotion in itself a 
crime ? 

In this momentary rebound of 
her feeling, that declaration of love 
seems rather to his credit. He 
spoke because he could keep 
silence no longer. The knowledge 
of his admiration in itself is really 
delightful. It is always good to 
know that one is adored. 

She has surely been hard, hasty, 
ungenerous; and apart from all 
personal consideration, she is quite 
aware that he wants her for the 
picture. It seems as if they have 
worked at it together hitherto; 
shall she consent to his abandon- 
ing it now, when it is so nearly 
completed ? 

‘I will come as usual to-morrow,’ 
is the answer she sends, hastily 
scrawled in pencil upon his enve- 
lope. 

And on the morrow she goes. 


CHAPTER X. 
A DESPERATE RESOLVE. 


‘Peril is the element in which power is 
developed.’ 

CLARE resumes her duties as 
model, as though nothing had hap- 
pened to disturb the placid routine 
of those diurnal meetings in the 
studio. Her manner is as quiet as, 
though if possible more reserved 
than, before. Percy, in a secret 
fever of excitement, watches her 
with seeming indifference, while he 
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is really wrought up to a high pitch 
of passion. 

The fact of her returning at all 
after his wild demonstration on the 
previous day gives him far more 
encouragement than all the weeks 
of their placid and friendly inter- 
course have done. 

She cares for him, and is thank- 
ful to know how much he admires 
her, or else she would not have re- 
turned and risked a repetition of 
his declarations. It is onlya ques- 
tion of patience and discretion now. 
In the end he is bound to triumph, 
for her heart has spoken for him. 
Had there been no latent response 
to his passionate appeal fear would 
have kept her away. She is as 
timid as she is proud. But love 
conquers pride and casteth out fear. 

His next advance must be made 
with the utmost caution; but the 
time will surely come, and ere long, 
when she will avow that she returns 
his affection. Ah, would this 
were the hour in which he might 
know his fate! Would he might 
throw up all his engagements in 
town, the dinner and the supper 
parties, the dances and the féfes ! 

Should he go abroad with Lady 
Annette and that dainty clever hit- 
tle American girl,or no? He has 
no such intention ; but he certainly 
would love to take Maud away 
with him to-morrow, to-day. They 
would go to Italy together, straight 
away, and O, how he would re- 
joice in watching her sweet face 
light up at the wonders he could 
show her! 

‘Are you ready for me, Mr. 
Hetheringham?”’ she says, suddenly 
bringing him back from wild dreams 
of the future to the realistic present 
and her expectant pose. 

‘Do you intend to change the 
position of the head after all?” 
she asks, in the most matter-of-fact 
tone, alluding to a trifling altera- 
tion he had proposed to her on the 
previous day. 
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With an effort he regains his 
selfcommand, and forgets his 
dreams as he confronts his canvas 
and his model. 

There is certainly no wandering 
of her attention. 

Never has she posed more steadi- 
ly, never seemed more determined 
to fulfil her self-imposed task to his 
perfect satisfaction. 

When she goes away to her din- 
ner they both have the satisfaction 
of knowing that a thoroughly good 
morning’s work has been accom- 
plished. And, much elated by the 
encouraging aspect things have 
taken from 7s point of view, Percy 
at dusk goes off to see Lady An- 
nette. 

He has a feeling of compunction 
now for the scant courtesy he 
showed her when last she paid him 
a visit, and he is determined to ef- 
face the disagreeable impression he 
must have made then, by the per- 
fect amiability of his conduct to- 
day. He is in excellent spirits, 
diverts his hostess and Miss Lee 
by all sorts of lively anecdotes, 
reminiscences, and such current 
bits of scandal as are @ /a mode in 
all social circles. He gladly ac- 
cepts Lady Annette’s cordial invi- 
tation to stay and dine, and having 
hurried back to his studio to change 
his coat, he returns in time to ac- 
company the ladies to a monster 
concert at the Albert Hall. 

And, sweeter and clearer than the 
thrilling notes of the world-famed 
prima donna on the platform, 
a hopeful voice in Percy’s heart 
sings, ‘ Maud loves me, and soon 
will be mine ! 

*You were perfectly charming 
to-night, my dear Olly ! says Lady 
Annette to her friend, after Percy 
has left them. ‘What chance has 


an “ox-eyed Juno” against your 
sweet culture, your quaint win- 
some ways? Believe me, our artist 
is worth winning, my child, and 
rejoice with me that he is now 
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really beginning to prove his allegi- 
ance to you.’ 

‘If he cares for me, why would 
he not be persuaded to go abroad 
with us in May, as we both so 
much wish him to do? asks Olly 
doubtfully. 

‘ Why will men never consent to 
do anything just when and as wo- 
men wish it done, little lady ? 

‘Because they prefer to be 
obstinate and provoking, most 
likely,’ says Olly crossly. 

‘Don’t lose your temper, child ; 
you are too decided a brunette to 
frown with impunity.’ 

‘I guess that model Maud of 
Mr. Percy’s makes him do anything 
pretty much as she likes, all the 
same. Is she a blonde, and is she 
downright handsome ?” 

‘I have not seen her, Olly; but 
from her portrait I imagine she 
must be what men call a fine wo- 
man, nothing more.’ 

‘Quite enough for the artist 
that’s painting her, I’m very sure of 
that,’ says Olly ruefully, and aftera 
pause. ‘He was thinking of Aer 
all this evening,’ she adds, ‘al- 
though he was sitting by my side 
and talking to you, Lady.’ 

Olympia is evidently taking the 
matter au grand sérieux. Not the 
ghost of a smile is visible on her 
grave delicate face. 

‘What makes you think such 
nonsense as that, my child?’ asks 
Lady Annette, surprised. 

‘I don’t think, I feel,’ says the 
girl, with conviction ; and, with a 
sudden burst of emotion, she flings 
her arms around her kind friend’s 
neck, and hiding her small pale 
face she whispers, ‘ I care too much 
about him to mistake 47s thoughts, 
and I fear I love him far better al- 
ready than is well for my peace of 
mind.’ 

Perhaps the girl’s instincts are 
right. Lady Annette is alarmed, 
and the chief cause of her anxiety 
is that model who had looked at 

















her from the canvas with such sad 
pleading eyes. 

Who is the girl, and what hold 
has she on that tiresome volatile 
Percy? He has certainly shown 
himself quite incapable of any last- 
ing emotion hitherto. What fancy 
possesses him now? 

‘A little patience, my darling 
Olly,’ says her ladyship gently ; ‘ if 
Fate so far favours us as to induce 
him to go abroad with us, all will 
be well.’ 

Fate, in thisinstance, used ‘Maud 
Muller’ as her instrument; and this 
is what happened to induce Percy 
to accept a berth on board Ad- 
miral O’Leary’s schooner- yacht 
Sea Lark. 

Clare’s attendance at the studio 
has been regular. The ten days 
necessary for the completion of ¢he 
picture are over. Percy, though 
still convinced of his ultimate suc- 
cess with ‘ Maud,’ has practised 
more restraint over his emotional 
tendencies than he would have 
deemed himself capable of, after 
his model had so elated him by 
her return to her duties and his 
forgetfulness of his own. 

She, firmly convinced of his good 
faith, and never doubting his sin- 
cere contrition for that purposeless 
declaration of love which had so 
frightened her, has resumed all her 
former tranquillity, and moves 
about the studio, posing, drawing, 
or working by turns, with all the 
sweet feminine grace that makes it 
so delightful to him to watch her. 

As she was bent on saving up 
her money very carefully, she has 
not invested in any new clothes 
since the memorable day on which 
she made such elaborate purchases 
at the shop in the Edgware-road. 

‘Maud,’ says Percy, who has 
been taking stock of her costume 
as she sits at a little distance from 
him, ‘it is quite time you had a new 
dress. This bright spring sunshine 
is showing up all the worn places 
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in that dismal-looking garment of 
yours. I love to see pretty women 
wearing pretty clothes, and now 
that our picture is finished you will 
have time to make yourself some- 
thing new. I have put an address 
in this envelope, and before you 
come to me to-morrow for your 
last sitting I want you to go to the 
place indicated, and purchase the 
things of which a list is enclosed. 
No, don’t open the envelope now; 
I have a reason for asking you not 
to do so until to-morrow; and in 
any case I want no thanks—please 
remember that.’ 

She looks at him in some sur- 
prise, but she certainly has no sus- 
picion that the envelope she care- 
fully puts into her pocket contains 
a bank-note for twenty pounds. 

He watches her with intense sa- 
tisfaction. He has made his plans, 
and her gentle acquiescence en- 
courages him to carry them out. 
But he is not sufficiently master 
over himself to remain passively in 
front of his easel now the decisive 
moment is at hand. 

He begins to pace to and fro, 
measuring the length of the studio 
with his impatient strides. 

Clare glances at him, and won- 
ders what makes him so restless ; 
but she continues her steady 
stitch-stitch, without the slightest 
uneasiness on her own account. 
He is fond of walking about while 
he is considering. Most likely the 
idea of some fresh picture is pre- 
occupying him now ‘ Maud’ is 
finished. 

‘ Maud,’ he says, suddenly paus- 
ing in front of the canvas they have 
both so often and eagerly scanned 
together, ‘come and look at this 
drapery.’ 

She advances obediently ; such 
summons from him is of frequent 
occurrence; but as she approaches 
his critical aspect changes, and in- 
stead of waiting until she takes her 
place by his side, he suddenly steps 
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towards her, and flinging his arms 
around her, covers her face with 
passionate kisses. 

‘Don’ ttrytoresistme, my darling, 
my darling ! he cries. ‘ You knew 
thatI loved you, and you came back 
to me, thank God ! and now all re- 
straint is atan end between us, and 
you will be mine; and you shall 
be worshipped as never an idol 
was worshipped yet. Goddess of 
Beauty, queen among women, my 
peerless ice-maiden, my lovely be- 
Joved love! say, will you go away 
with me to-day—to-morrow? Iam 
free now ; the pictures can go into 
the Academy, and we will read of 
them in the far sunny South. O 
Maud, my darling, my angel! tell 
me you love me. I know it—I feel 
it; but I long for one kiss from 
you, that tells me it is all—all 
true.’ 

She is very pale, but very quiet. 
She does not attempt to struggle 
with him this time, as she has done 
before. 

The words he has said have con- 
vinced her of her folly, her reckless- 
ness, in trusting to a man’s discre- 
tion once she knew she had roused 
his passion. Why had it not been 
with her as with Mrs. Andrew? 
Why was not that one degrading 
scene, with ‘ never a word about a 
wedding, or a wife, or a ring,’ 
enough for her? 

Why had not that made an end 
to her friendship with Percy, as it 
ought to have done? 

She feels that she herself is most, 
if not entirely, to blame for the 
miserable plight in which she now 
finds herself. And with a noble 
effort of courage she determines to 
accept the inevitable consequence 
of her own folly. 

Percy, encouraged by her resig- 
nation, continues to lavish caresses 
and words of endearment upon her. 

Her heart beats loud and fast. 
She is trembling all over, and be- 
traying her weakness in spite of 
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her determination to appear calm, 
cold, and collected. 

‘Save me, good Lord!’ is the 
unspoken prayer on her lips. 

By a coincidence which, when 
it happens so opportunely, appears 
as a direct interposition of Provi- 
dence, a loud double-knock at the 
door of the studio startles Percy 
into sudden wrath at this moment. 

Clare feels that her prayer is 
practically answered, and thanks 
God for what appears a miracle. 

How the knock affects Percy 
may be inferred from the savage 
anathema which he is too furious 
to repress. 

‘Hide yourself, child!’ he calls 
back into the studio as he crosses 
the antechamber on his way to the 
outer door. 

She feels as sure as he does that 
Lady Annette waits without. And 
they both know by experience that 
resistance is useless if her ladyship 
has made up her mind to come in. 

But this time it is not only her 
ladyship who is resolute. 

Clare, in wild haste, seizes her 
hat and jacket, and, as the visitors 
enter the narrow tesselated passage 
which leads to the studio, the model 
emerges from it. 

The three women—Lady An- 
nette, Olympia Lee, and ‘Maud 
Muller’—confront one another for 
a breathless moment, a protracted 
period of time which extends to a 
long minute, and seems like an 
hour. 

In that minute they have taken 
stock of one another, as women 
do when the question at issue be- 
tween them is—a man. 

‘She is beautiful ! admits Olym- 
pia, with the honest generosity of 
unspoiled girlhood. 

‘So we have routed our enemy, 
and enter with flying colours,’ 
thinks Lady Annette, giving the 
enemy a cruelly supercilious glance 
en passant. And sweeping on into 
the studio, ‘Come, Olly,’ she says, 
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‘I am glad to find we shall not be 
subjected to eavesdropping to-day.’ 
Then, noticing a futile attempt on 
Percy’s part to prevent the model’s 
egress, she adds, ‘ Listeners never 
hear any good of themselves.’ 

The clear sfaccato tone, and the 
roulade of laughter which follows 
the apostrophe, resound in Clare’s 
tingling ears as she flies down the 
narrow passage at the side of Mrs. 
Spruce’s establishment. 

Olympia comments on the pic- 
ture. Lady Annette declares that 
the model herself has a nasty bold 
look which she is thankful to see 
has not been portrayed on the 
canvas. 

‘Weare but the avant-courrieres 
of Madame la Mere, continues her 
ladyship, smiling graciously. ‘Mrs. 
Hetheringham and your uncle are 
both coming in half an hour, Percy. 
They will bring a picnic-basket 
with luncheon ; and Olly and I are 
going to lay the table for a partie 
carrée in the studio ; but stay, there 
will be five ofus. Have you enough 
plates and knives and forks?” 

Percy feels he is caught in a trap. 
Egress is impossible for him. He 
must resign himself, and let his 
guests have their own way. It is 
not the first time he has enter- 
tained luncheon and tea parties in 
the studio. 

As soon as they have all gone, 
he will run round to Mrs. Andrew, 
explain matters to Maud, pacify 
and bring her back with him again. 

But by the time the luncheon, 
the coffee and cigarettes, the li- 
queurs, and the afternoon tea are 
partaken of in due succession, the 
short spring day has come to an 
end. It is six o'clock and quite 
dark when at last he is alone, and 
able to follow the wild promptings 
of his overwhelming desire to see 
Clare again, and to settle the joint 
plans for their happy future in un 
interrupted consultation. He does 
not lose a moment now, and is 
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soon standing at Mrs. Andrew’s 
door, eager, impatient. 


CHAPTER XI. 


INTERESTED, NOT DISINTERESTED. 


‘Et vous n’aimez que vous, quand vous 
croyez l'aimer.’ 

‘SHE seemed in a heap of trouble. 
She’s gone for good; she’s paid her 
bills, and she’s left this letter !’ 

Mr. Hetheringham repeats Mrs. 
Andrew’s disjointed explanation in 
an amazed tone, and then sums 
up his impression of the bewilder- 
ing statements by saying, in an 
odd broken voice, 

‘I don’t understand, Mrs. An- 
drew ; what does it all mean?’ 

And yet Mrs. Andrew’s detailed 
account of her lodger’s return from 
the studio and subsequent disap- 
pearance are intelligible enough. 

Percy mechanically accepts the 
chair the old lady offers him in 
that neat little parlour of hers to 
which he had brought Clare last 
November, nearly four months 
ago. 

Gone! 

Left a note of thanks and the 
money due to Mrs. Andrew in her 
bedroom, besides a week’s rent 
in lieu of a week’s notice. 

Mrs. Andrew tells her story a 
second time, and Percy begins to 
understand it all now. 

‘She always was the most regu- 
lar and honest and upright in all 
her ways,’ says the landlady regret- 
fully; ‘far be it from me to com- 
plain ; but to think of her letting 
herself out of the house on the sly, 
while I was making such a good 
cup of tea for her too. It’s that 
that was hard. Going off without 
so much as a shake of the hand, 
and we always was such good 
friends—meaning no disrespeck to 
the lady, sir, for a lady she cer- 
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tainly was; and always so sweet- 
tempered and cheerful like, until 
about a fortnight ago. 

‘Then she came in to dinner 
one day, looking so ill, very ill, 
and she seemed flurried like, and 
wouldn’t touch a bit nor sup. 

‘She told me she had come 
straight home from your studio, 
sir; but something had certainly 
happened to put her out.’ 

Mrs. Andrew pauses; her tone 
suggests an inquiry which her dis- 
cretion forbids her to put into 
words. 

‘Did she say anything—did she 
explain what had happened to put 
her out?’ asks Percy, again quot- 
ing Mrs. Andrew’s phrase. He 
feels a little bewildered still, and 
at a loss for words to convey his 
meaning. 

‘No, sir; she was always a quiet 
sensible lady, she knew how to 
hold her own and was never given 
to chattering; but from that day 
to this she’s been so dull and so 
over-anxious-looking, it made me 
fancy something was agoing to 
happen; but we never can tell 
which way the wind will blow up 
the dust, or whence trouble will 
come next, and I certainly never 
thought of ¢/7s—never.’ 

The poor woman finds the rare 
tears of age blurring her spectacles ; 
so she takes them off, and while 
she is rubbing them with her hand- 
kerchief she is looking at ‘ Master 
Percy,’ who sits there motionless, 
and has never even opened the 
letter ‘Miss Smith’ has left for 
him. 

‘Would you like more light, sir?’ 
asks Mrs. Andrew; but he starts 
up. 

‘I must be off now,’ he says 
hurriedly ; ‘I will let you know 
early to-morrow, if I hear anything 
more of your runaway lodger.’ 

Mrs. Andrew does not like what 
he says, or the tone in which he 
says it. She had hoped he would 
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read the letter there, and give her 


_ some information. 


*I begin to think Ae had some- 
thing to do with her trouble, poor 
thing ; it’s a pity she didn’t speak 
out that day her heart was so full, 
and she asked me them odd ques- 
tions about my Jim, and I told 
her about Mr. Smith and his— 
ah! she thought a good deal about 
that, I know, and I shouldn’t won- 
der if she just drawed me out a-pur- 
pose-like; and it was something 
that happened with Master Percy 
as put them questions into that 
pretty wise head of hers.’ 

Percy walks hurriedly away to 
his studio. 

Ah, if she should be standing 
upon his doorstep, awaiting his 
return ! 

It does not seem possible that 
she should have fled—have hidden 
herself from him—gone out of his 
life as suddenly as she came into 
it. To compose himself he lights 
a pipe, and, settled in his armchair, 
commences the perusal of her let- 
ter: 


‘ Dear Mr. Hetheringham,—Our 
meeting and parting to-day were 
final. 

‘I can never come to your studio 
again. My want of decision has 
already given you a bad impres- 
sion of me; perhaps you will think 
better of me now you find I have 
really gone. 

‘I trust you will believe that I 
am deeply grateful for the many 
kindnesses you have done me. 
And I implore you not to judge 
my sudden and necessary depar- 
ture harshly. 

‘I am sure you will not think 
me dishonest because I shall ven- 
ture to keep a part of the money 
you gave me this morning, and 
which you intended for an outfit. 

‘I reserve ten pounds as a loan, 
because I have once known the 
horror of absolute poverty, and in- 
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tend to protect myself against so 
frightful a calamity in future, if 
possible. 

‘I hope to return you the sum 
I have ventured to borrow within 
six months, or a yearat most. The 
other ten pounds you will find en- 
closed. 

‘I have tried to be of some use 
to you as your model. You have 
paid me generously, and, what is 
worth far more, you have treated 
me with kindness and considera- 
tion, and made the hours I have 
spent in your studio some of the 
pleasantest of my life. 

‘Farewell; may you prosper as 
you deserve to do! I shall always 
remember you gratefully ; though 
we are never likely to meet again. 
I hope you will not think unkindly 
of MaupD MULLER.’ 


‘The same passions are very dif- 
ferent in different men. The same 
woman may please several men, 
yet each man may like her fora 
different quality. It is also quite 
possible that the lady in question 
does not possess any of the quali- 
ties for which her various lovers 
and admirers have given her cre- 
dit. They admire a certain quality: 
earnestness, truth, purity; they 
endow a certain woman with that 
quality, and they fancy they like 
her because she possesses it.’ 

Thus writes one, whose know- 
ledge of life, of light loves and in- 
terested passion, is indisputable. 
And his words apply to a certain 
class of love and lover of which 
Percy Hetheringham is a fair type. 

When he has read ‘ Maud’s’ let- 
ter, the feeling that possesses him 
is one of rage rather than sorrow. 

He does not grieve at the idea 
of her having gone forth alone 
again to face the cruel world; but 
he is full of commiseration for him- 
self. He has been duped, injured, 
ill-treated. 

‘7 rescued her from the streets,’ 
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he thinks bitterly; ‘from want, 
misery, perhaps from shame; and 
this is her gratitude’ Then he 
curses his ill-luck and her heart- 
lessness. ‘It is always the way if 
you treat a woman exceptionally 
well,’ he mutters furiously. ‘I 
adored her, and—she has thrown 
me. If I had hectored it over her, 
abused and ill-used her, perhaps 
she would have cared for me. 
“Kittle kattle” the best of them. 
And I—I loved this girl. I’d have 
devoted my life to her, and been 
good to her always, gentle, kind, 
tender, and true. And she flings 
me off like an old glove. Con- 
found her!’ 

He jumps up, knocks the ashes 
out of his pipe viciously. Hot 
tears, tears of disappointment and 
mortification, fill his eyes, and he 
grinds his teeth fiercely. 

Presently he flings himself face 
downwards upon the sofa—the 
sofa on which he had laid her so 
tenderly, so anxiously, on that first 
night, the night he had found her, 
frozen, poor girl! poor girl! He 
sobs aloud, and does not even 
stop to analyse the emotion which 
prompts him to weep. 

He is half a Frenchman, and 
therefore more impulsive, excitable, 
and demonstrative than the tho- 
roughbred Briton ever is. He takes 
an enormous interest and delight 
in his personal emotions—specu- 
lates upon, analyses, and wonders 
at them. But he differs from the 
gay Gaul in one essential particular 
—he is silent where women are 
concerned, and quite unlike that 
proverbial Parisian who ‘tells’ even 
where ‘he has not kissed.’ 

Well, Maud need be under no 
apprehension. He will never be 
led into speaking of her, whether 
an ill word or a good. He will 
be asked heaps of questions, of 
course, as soon as that picture 
goes in. Fellows will chaff him 
about the mysterious model they 
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none of them know, and his friends 
the ladies will have plenty to say 
on the subject of this handsome 
incognita too. 

Lady Annette and that odd 
American girl, with her quaint 
ways and incisive speeches, will 
ask him a thousand questions, of 
course. 

And the whole subject is utterly 
distasteful to him already. 

Where has she gone? what has 
she done with herself? Will pursuit 
on his part lead him to any trace 
of her? 

Confound her, no! She has 
hidden herself from others before 
now, according to her own con- 
fession. Why was he idiot enough 
to take compassion on her in the 
first instance? He is so angry 
with her at this moment that he 
feels as if he hated her, and, afro- 
pos of that startling sentiment, a 
thought he has lately read in a 
French novel comes into his head : 
‘Plus on aime sa maitresse, plus on 
est prét a la hair’ She would not 
consent to be sa maitresse, foolish 
girl She may go farther and fare 
worse. 

He had loved her passionately, 
and she had treated him shame- 
fully. 7éas! that is the way of 
the world. It is decidedly a very 
great mistake to care much about 
anybody or anything. Women 
always make fools of men once 
they find men really devoted to 
them. 

And yet—Maud is a woman 
who might love a man, and well 
too! Did she love that idiot for 
whose sake she persisted in wear- 
ing that enigmatical ring ? 

A stupid contradiction that 
motto on the face of it, ‘ For ever ! 

Nothing can last for ever. Nei- 
ther love, nor anger, nor even an 
excellent cigar. 

Percy flings the ashes of his 
away. He had consoled himself 
with one after his pipe had failed 
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to soothe him; and he had turned 
the gas on in a great blaze, and 
sat studying Aer beautiful face, as 
it looked pensively out from the 
canvas. And then he had reflected 
on the mutability of people and 
things, and so had got over his ill- 
humour too. He was not a man 
likely to love or to suffer long 
under any circumstances. 

Change was a necessity of his 
existence. 

Opposition would stimulate him 
for a time, but for a time only. 

The only mistress to whom, on 
the whole, he has been tolerably 
faithful is Art. And to her he 
has not proved a cold or desultory 
wooer. To give her her due, he 
is ready to admit that she, in her 
turn, had never disappointed him. 

As for Maud—‘ Amare e non 
essere amato 2 tempo perduto! 
he exclaims ; and finding he has 
allowed his cigar to go out during 
his varied meditations he flings 
that away. ‘ Never relight a cigar 
or a love,’ he mutters, with a cyni- 
cal smile. ‘ Farewell to you, Maud. 
You were right to go as you did 
and when you did. 


‘* Best for thee and best for me.”"’ 


He sings the refrain in his clear 
tenor voice. ‘Decidedly best for 
us both. Heaven only knows 
how far my infatuation and her 
pride might have led us. I could 
not marry her, of course; and I 
have an idea that nothing but mar- 
riage would ever have suited my 
lady. IfI had seen much more of 
her I am by no means sure that I 
might not even have committed 
social suicide for her sake. She 
is certainly charming enough and 
lovely enough to turn a man’s head 
altogether. But my age of romance 
is surely over by this time ; and I 
ought to be thankful that she has 
had the good sense to abstain from 
leading me into temptation.’ 

With a sudden revulsion of 
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feeling a new idea takes possession 
of him. Shall he try to find her? 

Money will do anything, every- 
thing. Money and detectives will 
bring him face to face with her 
again. 

Shall he try it? shall he ask her 
to be his wife? She is a lady; a 
man might be very proud of so 
handsome a wife as that. And— 
she is good. 

Good ? 
no, 


Better than gold. But 


‘ Best for thee and best for me,’ 


The refrain haunts him, and he 
sings it with passionate emphasis. 

He has truly left the age of 
romance and of disinterestedness 
far behind him. 

Elasticity cannot be restored to 
feelings that have been overstrained. 
Percy has exhausted true senti- 
ment long ago. Thanks to his 
volatile temperament, he may still 
enjoy fleeting fancies; but the 
heights and the depths of passion 
are unattainable for him. 

He had liked Clare very much 
indeed, better than any woman he 
had met for years past. 

And yet, a month after she had 
left him, he was full of fresh hopes 
and bright anticipations, in which 
another woman played 2 conspicu- 
ous part. 

The voyage in the Sea Lark is 
definitively settled now, and the 
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pleasantest part of the prospect, to 
Percy’s mind, is the promised 
companionship of that quaint little 
American lady, who, as Lady An- 
nette so persistently reminds him, 
was certainly the first to inspire 
him with the subject of his prin- 
cipal picture for this year’s Aca- 
demy. 

Now he thinks of all this he re- 
members he really has cause to be 
very grateful to Miss Olympia Lee, 
and he certainly has made up his 
mind to show her every attention 
in his power. 

‘I wonder if you will let me call 
you Afaud, Miss Lee?’ he whispers 
tenderly, as he sits by her side on 
the deck of the yacht the evening 
of their embarkation. ‘It is such 
a pretty name, and I am sure I 
can never think of you by any 
other.’... 

The silver moon smiles above 
them, and Olly smiles too; but 
with a little shiver, for the night, 
though clear and springlike, is 
chilly. 

Percy wraps her fur-lined cloak 
closely about her. 

‘Will you let me, A/aud? he 
says. 

‘I guess you are let do most 
things you like, Mr. Percy,’ she 
answers, with a little laugh. 

And so the voyage commences 
prosperously indeed. 


{To be continued. } 








ANTIQUITY AT TABLE. 


By W, B, GUINEE, 
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MILTON describes the first dining- 
room. An auctioneer of the 
Robins school would laugh at the 
inventory, which combines, all the 
same, an agreeable picture. There 
was for ceiling the cloudless sky of 
Eden, for tapestry the green fresh 
foliage of the world’s first spring. 
All that is most charming in plant 
or flower served for decoration, 
while the birds of Paradise furnish- 
ed that musical aid to digestion for 
which London society depends so 
largely on Mr. Dan Godfrey and 
his martial orchestra. The table 
was the scented grass. As to the 


fare, our first parents, there is rea- 
son to conclude, were largely vege- 


tarian. We know for certain that 
one of their simple desserts made 
the dearest meal the world can 
ever know. Whether Eve peeled 
the apple, or whether the equipage 
of that memorable refection con- 
sisted only of her taper fingers and 
her perfect teeth, must remain for 
ever in the category of insoluble 
questions. Modern luxury does 
not easily comprehend a primeval 
innocence which existed apart from 
the knife and fork. 

In the patriarchal age the ar- 
moury of the table was rude and 
limited. There was probably no 
more plenishing in the tent of 
Father Abraham than we should 
find to-day in the portable dwelling 
of the Bedawee. We have a glimpse 
of the simple honest life men lived 
then, in the biblical narative of the 
entertainment of the three angels 
by the shepherd-king. Even in that 
early episode we trace the begin- 
ninzs ofthe domination which the 


table has ever since shared with the 
throne. The science of eating and 
the forms of festive ceremonial 
reached a slight but distinct de- 
velopment in Abraham’s house- 
hold. The courteous reception, 
the washing before the meal, the 
circumstances of its preparation, 
the menu, the personal attendance 
of the host upon his guests, all 
show that dinner, then as now, was 
a celebration, and that the table 
had its rites, like the altar. The 
entrée and the dessert were known, 
moreover. ‘The stall, the pasture, 
the forest, and the field had been 
placed under tribute. Dyspepsia, 
we may suppose, had scarcely found 
a name or prompted a sensation as 
yet. That followed in due time 
with other penalties of progress. 
But on the other hand, Rabelais’ 
Monsieur 1 Appetit, inflexible, im- 
perative, unreasonable, was then 
in his keen unjaded prime, and 
suggested in the desperate act of 
Esau that first scandal of spend- 
thrift prodigality which has since 
repeated itself in the squandering 
of many a more valuable birth- 
right. 

They did not all dine simply in 
the scriptural era. We have had 
nothing in later times to excel in 
profusion and splendour the feast 
given in the third year of his reign 
by Ahasuerus, king of all the earth 
from Ethiopia to the Indus, in his 
capital of Susa, to the most illus- 
trious and the meanest of the 
Medes and Persians. We read in 
the Book of Esther how the six 
months’ f/é¢e wound up with a ban- 
quet in the royal gardens, to which 
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the small and great among the 
citizens were invited. The descrip- 
tion preserves the magnificence of 
the jubilee. The multitude ate 
and drank in the shade of gorgeous 
curtains, white, blue, and hyacinth, 
very probably that tapestry of Baby- 
lon for a chamber suite of which a 
Roman emperor long after gave 
32,000/. of our money, or it may 
have been some costly fabric of 
Tyrian weft. These curtains were 
suspended by rings of ivory attach- 
ed to marble columns. The guests 
reclined on couches of ivory and 
silver, which stood on pavements 
of jasper, porphyry, and alabaster, 
adorned with exquisite paintings. 
They drank out of golden cups, the 
meals were served in dishes con- 
tinually varied, the wine, of the 
rarest quality, flowed as from foun- 
tains. Ahasuerus entertained in a 
manner worthy of a mighty prince, 
but by all accounts the monarch 
and his hospitality were completely 
eclipsed by Solomon in all his 
glory. No nation since or before 
was more prosperous than Is- 
rael under the Wise King. The 
precious metals were almost as 
common in Jerusalem as Candide 
found them to be in El Dorado. 
The daily consumption of food 
at Solomon’s table included thirty 
measures of fine flour, sixty mea- 
sures of meal, ten fat oxen, ten 
grazing oxen, a hundred sheep, be- 
sides harts, roebucks, fallow-deer, 
and fatted fowl. The royal ménage 
was of course in keeping with this 
noble commissariat, which was 
superintended by twelve officers, 
each of whom discharged the duty 
of lion’s provider or caterer for the 
king’s table during one month of 
the year. 

We need not seek outside the 
royal chronicles of England for 
proof that posterity outshone the 
prodigality of the magnificent son 
of David and Bathsheba. Hol- 
linshed writes of our second Rich- 
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ard: ‘He kept the greatest port 
and maintained the most plentiful 
house that ever any king in Eng- 
land did, either before or since his 
time.’ Two thousand cooks and 
three hundred servants were em- 
ployed in his kitchen. Ten thou- 
sand visitors attended his court 
daily, and went satisfied from his 
table. To feed this multitude 
there were slaughtered every morn- 
ing twenty-eight oxen, three hun- 
dred sheep, with game and fowls 
not to be computed. 

The sacred writings, which pre- 
scribe codes of conduct applicable 
to all conditions and all circum- 
stances of human life, do not omit 
the table. The thirty-first chapter 
of Ecclesiastes lays down admira- 
ble rules for properly respecting 
both the graces and the hygiene of 
hospitality. 

As regards the other great peo- 
ples of the Old Testament outside 
the Jewish nation, we see them 
very little ches eux. The ancient 
Egyptians were divided into fish- 
eaters, rice-eaters, camel-eaters, 
and ostrich-eaters, according as 
they inhabited the zones or belts 
of country between the sea and the 
desert. Cadmus, the first cook of 
reputation, for he was chef to the 
King of Sidon before he turned 
architect and built Thebes, might 
have borrowed the culinary art, 
as he is said to have borrowed the 
alphabet, from Egypt. At all events 
this is a case in which we can judge 
the whole form of Hercules from 
very large feet, and the builders of 
the Pyramids ought to have fared 
in a grandiose fashion. One of the 
early glimpses of Egyptian civil- 
isation is got as we go down from 
Judea in company with Benjamin 
and his brethren. We find Joseph 
keeping great state, and spreading 
a feast for his relatives. He gives 
little Benjamin a portion five times 
greater than the others receive, and 
makes use of his own silver cup in 
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the fraternal stratagem which fol- 
lows. Gold and silver had been 
previously consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the great god Gaster. Isaac 
sent presents of vessels made of 
these metals to Rebecca. The 
sum of our knowledge concerning 
the table of old Egypt is that the 
people were great bread-eaters, and, 
according to Apollinaris, that they 
lived on the plainest and simplest 
food. It must be remembered 
that against this specific statement 
we have the theory that Greece 
learned luxury from the land of 
Nile. 

The Ethiopians could hardly 
have been so advanced as the 
Egyptians. Yet if Homer is to be 
believed, they must have known 
how to dine, since Jupiter and a 
party of the gods spent a whole 
week in feasting with them. We 
have seen how sumptuously those 
who could afford it kept table in 
Persia, where, by the way, we find 
our custom of celebrating the birth- 
day in full vogue. The Persians, 
like most Oriental nations, ancient 
and modern, were no great eaters 
of animal food, but were greatly 
given to what are known in the 
nursery as ‘sweet things.’ The 
royal progress of a Persian mon- 
arch was at one time far from an 
unmixed blessing. His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah Nasr-ed-Deen 
did not leave agreeable impres- 
sions as a recent visitor to this 
country; but he was a very minor 
affliction indeed compared with his 
predecessor King Xerxes, of whom 
it is declared by Herodotus that the 
Greeks who invited him to supper 
were beggared by the repast, while 
every city so rash as to entertain 
the potentate at dinner as well as 
supper was driven by the outlay 
to municipal bankruptcy. Of 
other prominent States of antiquity 
it may be said that the orgies of 
Sardanapalus, with the tragedy of 
their superb finale, will for ever 
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point the moral of stupendous ex- 
travagance. In the dominions of 
Croesus, and those other rulers 
whose reigns mark a period of 
national history when effeminacy 
and indulgence had reached their 
climax, the grand social sacrament 
of the banquet board was honoured 
with more or less barbaric splen- 
dour. 

It goes without saying that we 
know much more about the tables 
of Greece and Rome, than we do 
respecting those of the older and 
more remote nations. Moreover, 
since luxury, like everything else, 
must have a beginning, it seems 
needless to observe that the Hel- 
lenes were at first and for a long 
time very plain in their living. But 
it is important to know that this 
was a result of choice, not of ignor- 
ance. ‘The Greeks possessed in 
their fertile and well-cultivated soil 
an abundant variety of material for 
the datterie de cuisine. But their 
genius for centuries occupied itself 
with higher, if not more useful, aims 
than the elaboration of their diet. 
Until the latter period of her free 
existence, Athens retained what is 
considered by some a noble, by 
others a savage, simplicity. Her 
citizens practised frugality to a de- 
gree which provoked the ridicule 
of comic writers. To live ‘like an 
Athenian’ was a phrase of scorn 
and a reproach of parsimony among 
neighbouring peoples of Greece. 
The term might be further con- 
strued, seeing that in the ages of 
her economical habits the chief 
seasoning of Athenian dishes was 
asafoetida. We need no further 
fact to understand how bathing in 
the Eurotas was requisite to recon- 
cile the palate to that historic and 
horrible black broth which so dis- 
gusted the Sybarite. For the Lace- 
demonians, who likewise flavoured 
their food with sylphium, were even 
more austere in their ways than 
their Attic compatriots. If the 
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Sicilians were a by-word for their 
gluttony, the Spartans were a pro- 
verb for their temperance. The 
people taught in the school of 
Lycurgus treated the ‘ art of eating’ 
and its professors with utter con- 
tempt, and if by chance an ill- 
starred cook by vocation found his 
way amongst them in hope of turn- 
ing an honest penny by his craft, 
he was straightway expelled with 
every circumstance of ignominy. 
Homer, asa poet, reflecting the spirit 
of the robuster epoch of Greek his- 
tory, ismoresolicitous to provide the 
persons of his immortal drama with 
healthy appetites than with dainty 
plats. He claps them down to 
huge meals, bullocks and sheep 
roasted whole, and served up with- 
out condiment, decoration, or any 
kindred accompaniment. It is 
noteworthy that only one reference 
can be found in the blind old bard 
to any mode of preparing a joint of 
meat other than by roasting it. 
This is in the twenty-first book of 
the //iad, where he shows us the 
caldron seething under a fierce 
fire as it cooks the flesh of what 
may be rendered a ‘ well-fed hog.’ 

What the Homeric heroes and 
heroines lack in the mere acces- 
sories of festivity they make up in 
the heartiness with which they en- 
joy themselves. The champions 
ate as they fought—stupendously ; 
the ladies, be they goddesses or 
mortals, prove themselves still more 
capable trencherwomen than those 
famous flesh-eaters, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s maids-of-honour. Achilles 
turned his sword into a spit upon 
one occasion. Does the poet pity 
the despair of Priam, or lighten the 
burden of trouble on Ulysses? 
He sets his man before a table 
bountifully spread, and banishes 
Black Care from the company. 
The glorious old singer warbles 
nowhere more sympathetically than 
when he delivers himself to ‘the 
bare imagination of a feast.’ He 
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shares this idiosyncrasy with many 
eminent figures in the hierarchy 
of intellect, from Democritus to 
Dickens. Athenaeus pretends to 
discover in his works all the con- 
venances of the table. Plutarch 
cites his authority, in those brilliant 
symposiacs wherein the versatile 
biographer contrives so successfully 
to associate feasting and philo- 
sophy. The treatise has a flavour 
of to-day, and reads with as modern 
an air as the Physiologie du Gott. 
Among the forty-five questions dis- 
cussed, we have essays on the ety- 
mology of the three words which 
express breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per; on people who invite a great 
many guests ; on those who come 
late to table; on those called 
‘shadows,’ or, as Cockney argot 
would describe them, ‘shady par- 
ties’—clearly poor relations or 
shameless acquaintance, who acted 
on their own invitation; on the 
propriety of discussing politics at 
table, and so on. 

When the Greeks relaxed from 
their early rigidity, and addressed 
themselves to the cultivation of 
the grosser indulgences, they never- 
theless retained, it would appear, 
that spirituality which was their 
principal characteristic. Seneca and 
others assure us they regarded more 
the charms of conversation than 
the quality of their dishes. The 
Attic table remained, while the 
land was ‘living Greece,’ less a 
rendezvous for grands viveurs than 
an arena in which the diseurs de 
bons mots flashed their keen wea- 
pons and ran tilts at one another. 
All the same, luxury had its litera- 
ture. A list of forty writers on 
agriculture has come down to us. 
Plato praises the pasties of Athens ; 
he has enshrined the baker Thea- 
rion, the Neville of the City of the 
Violet Crown. One well-known 
author devoted seven volumes to 
the subject of cookery. Clio has 
filed, ‘on Fame’s eternal bead-roll,’ 
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seven cooks as well as seven sages 
of Greece. They were A®gis of 
Rhodes, the only artist of his time 
who could roast a fish; Nereus of 
Chios, able to boil a conger-eel in 
a manner fit for the gods; Cha- 
riadius of Athens, unequalled for 
his white fish ; Lamprias, inventor 
of the black sauce; Aphtonetus, 
discoverer of that favourite Greek 
dish the sausage ; Euthymus, who 
utilised the lentil ; Aristion, master 
of the ragout, who hung his slain 
capons from a fig-tree in order to 
preserve them the fresher. The li- 
tany of the immortals is far from 
exhausted; but there need only be 
added the great name of Arches- 
tratus, king of the Greek kitchen, 
as Demosthenes was king in the 
agora. Archestratus, the inventor 
of made dishes, seems to have 
been a mixture of Soyer and Miro- 
bolant. There was poetry in his 
science. That Greek civilisation 
demanded high art in the prepara- 
tion of its food is apparent from a 
passage saved from the writings of 
Dionysius, one of the comic poets. 
He put it thus: 
‘To roast some beef, to carve a joint with 
neatness, 
To boil up sauces, and to blow the fire, 
Is anybody’s task ; he who does this 
Is but a seasoner and a broth-maker : 
A cook is quite another thing. His mind 
Must comprehend all facts and circum- 
stances : 
Where is the piace, and what the time of 
supper; 
Who are the guests, and who the enter- 
tainer ; 
What fish he ought to buy, and where to 
buy it.’ 
The establishment of the Greek 
gentleman did not include a per- 
manent cook. Female servants 
attended to the table, and ordi- 
narily to the kitchen, the lady of 
the mansion being, as a rule, no 
fine madam, but a diligent house- 
wife. The cook was hired in the 
market-place, where he stood wait- 
ing for an engagement. If a Sici- 
lian, he commanded the best terms, 
the most celebrated masters of the 
art hailing from thence. 
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Archestratus, who wrote an 4/- 
manach des Gourmands, has \eft us 
several recipes, which are as so 
many lights upon the early classic 
aliment. He directs for a boiled 
torpedo cooked in oil and wine, 
with fragrant herbs and some thin 
grated cheese. One of the choice 
dishes of the Greeks was com- 
posed of cheese, garlic, and eggs 
beaten up together; another was 
made of eggs, honey, cheese, and 
rice, served up in fig-leaves. The 
wild boar, called by Juvenal ‘ prop- 
ter convivia natum,’ was a Piece 
de résistance. Fish was a leading 
article of diet with all classes, and 
fish stuffed with forcemeat and 
fried, fish boiled in pickle, baked in 
fig-leaves, soaked in soil, cooked in 
hot ashes, and so forth, are among 
the recipes that have come down to 
us. All the animals used for food 
by us were used also by the Greeks, 
and itis not unlikely that much of 
their cookery might be found close- 
ly resembling that in vogue among 
their modern descendants—the 
Spaniards and other Southern 
peoples. The lower orders lived, to 
a large extent, on leguminous food, 
such as beans, peas, lentils, and 
lupins. The poorer classes ate 
little wheaten bread, for wheat was 
dear as imported; but they had 
good barley loaves and excellent 
bakers. Oats were used only for 
the cattle, so that the Saronican 
was not open to Dr. Johnson’s 
sneer at the Scotchman. 

At first the Greek, as well as the 
Roman, sat at table; but as his 
manners softened, he gradually 
came to use the couch, a piece of 
furniture of more or less costly 
construction, according to the style 
of the dwelling or the wealth of 
its owner. Four or five persons 
managed to accommodate them- 
selves on these dinner-beds in a 
way we should consider very awk- 
ward and uncomfortable. The 
tables, like the couches, were often 
of great value, being of dear woods 
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and sometimes plated with gold or 
silver. Probably Alcibiades pre- 
pared for the daily meal much in 
the manner of the modern ‘ golden 
youth.’ The Greek gentleman and, 
for that matter, no doubt, the 
Greek bourgeois washed, anointed, 
and dressed for dinner: a white 
robe, which was also the wear in 
Rome, corresponding with the 
‘claw-hammer’ style of our day. 
The ‘ curled son of Clinias’ sported, 
in addition, a garland of flowers, 
where his countertype appears in 
unadorned beauty or baldness of 
brow. The rose, emblem of silence, 
frequently appeared above the 
table in that discreet suggestive- 
ness which has crystallised the cus- 
tom in a living phrase. When 
feasting had grown to be a sort of 
sacrament among the Greeks they 
dined with a ceremony unknown 
in our day. The various ministers 
of the table originated a special 
nomenclature. There was the host, 
or the person representing the host, 
pompously distinguished in the 
sonorous tongue of Euripides and 
Plato. ‘There was the master of 
the ceremonies, whose business 
was to see that the laws and rules 
of entertainment were respected. 
Next we reckon the carver, an im- 
portant personage, to whom parti- 
cular allusion is made in many 
passages of Greek literature. There 
is nothing new under the sun, and 
we may indulge the harmless belief 
that Pisistratus the Tyrant, when he 
played the ré/e of Amphitryon, was 
seconded by a knife as brilliant as 
that of the renowned Marquis d’Ar- 
grefeuille, the ornament of the table 
of Arch-chancellor Cambacérés. Of 
this consummate decouper it is re- 
corded that ‘ he carved to a mira- 
cle, and was especially clever in 
the art of letting fall, as if by acci- 
dent, in a corner of the dish, the 
choicest morsels of the joint he 
happened to be cutting; by this 
trick, though served the last, ac- 
cording to the etiquette of the 
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table, he always managed to save 
the tit-bits for himself’ 

Very likely, even in democratic 
Athens, there was a struggle to 
keep up appearances, and to hide 
from the Paul Prys and Mrs, 
Grundys of the period the res an- 
gusta domi, But we may conclude 
that the ostentatious ratepayer, 
who, living, for instance, on his 
business premises in the Pirzus, 
resolved on a hospitable effort, 
combining economy with display, 
did not employ the equivalent of 
our greengrocer to wait on his 
guests in the disguise of a soaped 
visage and a suit of cast apparel. 
The Athenian host was extremely 
nice in the matter of attendance, 
employing, if he were a great per- 
sonage, youths of genteel, or even 
noble, birth to act as cup-bearers, 
and, if he had only slaves, decking 
in rich clothes the best-looking 
among them to fill the office of 
Ganymede. 

If the Greeks ate with taste, they 
drank without discretion. They 
did not shame the vinous verse of 
their countryman Anacreon. They 
tossed off ‘craters’ to the gods, to 
the ladies, to absent friends, to 
each boon companion present with 
hip, hip, and fresh goblets to 
honour him. They had as many 
excuses to refill their glasses as 
Mr. Pickwick found for repeating 
the cold punch. As Tommy Moore 
would rhyme it, they wreathed the 
bowl with flowers of soul, but they 
drained it also. Their dinners 
often ended in debauches; for 
drinking matches were as common 
in Greece in the time of the Mace- 
donian madman, as they were in 
England in the days of Squire 
Western. In fact, it was such an 
excess cost Alexander his life. It 
is the general theory, maintained 
by Major O’Gorman, that a man 
may legally and morally drink as 
much liquor as he can walk away 
with. But the Athenians drank 
till they fell under the table, after 
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the manner of the Scottish bar in 
the days when Erskine was young, 
and had yet to ‘make his head.’ 
The social usage produced its pro- 
digies, as witness that brave wine- 
bibber Promarchus, who was able 
to put fourteen quarts inside his 
belt as easily as a seventeenth-cen- 
tury British statesman disposed of 
his six bottles of beeswing. 

The Greeks, upon the whole, 
bequeathed to posterity more not- 
able examples of temperance than 
excess. Against that prodigious 
feeder, Milo the Crotonian, who 
(being at best a myth) was able to 
eat the four-year bullock he killed 
with a blow of his fist, we can bal- 
ance the well-ordered banquet of 
Aristippius, the fées in the Gar- 
dens of Epicurus, the suppers of 
Socrates, the philosophical abstin- 
ence of Plato. Self-restraint, it 
must be confessed, was occasion- 
ally carried to eccentricity among 
this original people, as when Dio- 
genes, seeing -a child drink water 
out of its hands, instantly dashed 
to pieces the cup he carried in his 
own wallet. The disciples of Py- 
thagoras also, in order to prove the 
quality of their austerer virtues, 
had often served up to them the 
most tempting viands. They sat 
before the steaming dishes till they 
had sufficiently chastened the spirit 
of sensuality, when the Tantalus 
banquet was removed, and the 
ascetics munched their dry crust, 
glorying, no doubt, in the martyr- 
dom of the palate. 

The domestic life of the ancient 
Romans is better known to us than 
that of the English subject of Coeur 
de Lion. We have exhumed from 
the ashes of Pompeii the very vie 
intime of the conquering people. 
We see them ‘in their habits as they 
lived ;’ not through the cross-lights 
of historical tradition, but through 
the direct medium of the household 
things they used. The story of 
their lives from day to day is pre- 
served with a sort of ghastly vivid- 
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ness in those relics, so common- 
place and familiar that they seem 
rather the belongings of some peo- 
ple living side by side with our- 
selves, than ministers to the per- 
sonal wants and vanities of men 
and women dead these eighteen 
hundred years. The whole arma- 
ment of the Roman kitchen has 
been dug out of the Campanian 
ruin. It has been well said that 
we are astonished, without knowing 
why, at seeing that the Pompeian 
bakers had ovens for their bread, 
and baked fancy loaves and cross- 
buns and Twelfth-night cakes, in 
which they stamped their names; 
that the cooks had pots and kettles 
and pans, roasting-jacks, colanders, 
pie-moulds; that the citizens of 
taste and substance stowed their 
wines at the farthest distance pos- 
sible from their guests; that the 
cafés had apparatus for mulling 
liquor for customers inclined to hot 
potations; that Beauty inthe year 70 
alsoused the haresfoot, and kept her 
complexion in gallipots ; that bells 
were used to summon the menials ; 
that quack advertisements, notices 
of auctions, and playbills were 
pasted up at the street-corners ; 
that the opera-ticket, ‘ not transfer- 
able,’ was a venerable institution ; 
that the sign of the Chequers was 
as popular with the classic Boni- 
face as that of the Marquis of Gran- 
by used to be with his British bro- 
ther. 

Luxury, as Livy says, entered 
Rome with the armies returning 
from the conquest of Asia. But 
the shadow of it appeared at the 
very cradle of the Republic. A 
condition of the treaty of peace 
made after the abduction of the 
Sabines absolved the forced spouses 
from all drudgery of the kitchen. 
On the other hand, the women 
were excluded from table down 
to the eve of the Empire. As in 
the case of Greece, the aspiring 
youth and forcible manhood of 
Rome were marked by heroic 
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traits of self-control and simplicity 
of habit. Cincinnatus is immortal, 
Cato, the censor, taught the slave 
who cooked his frugal meals how 
to prepare them. Caracalla, with 
his own hand, measured out, 
ground, and baked his allowance 
of corn. These are a few of many 
examples of a severity of life which 
was elevated far above barbarism 
by the character of the men who 
led it. 

Lucullus is said to have brought 
back with him from his Eastern 
expedition the spirit and art of 
sumptuous living. The fashion 
grew apace, and alarmed the rulers 
of the State into a series of sump- 
tuary enactments, in which the 
student may trace the development 
of the science of cookery. These 
enactments, it may be concluded, 
served only to accelerate what 
they were meant to prevent. The 
edicts and the penalties were backed 
up by sudden descents by the 
lictors on the market-place, where 
any forbidden joint was seized, and 
even by domiciliary visits and the 
arrest of host and guests when an 
illegal feast was being secretly held. 
But the detective police of Julius 
Cesar, the penal laws of Pompey 
and Crassus, the homilies of the 
moralists, the satire of the poets, 
were all futile. Wit and learning 
were arrayed on the other side 
also, and these were backed by 
such potent auxiliaries as enormous 
wealth and the eager desire to 
enjoy the pleasures wealth can 
purchase. Cicero and other emi- 
nent citizens protested against the 
attempt to impose restrictions upon 
the right of the Roman citizen to 
live as he liked, especially when 
the application of his opulence and 
his tastes contributed to the mag- 
nificence and renown of the State. 

With the Empire began that 
epoch of splendid gluttony which 
has no parallel. The history of 
the Czesars, with some exceptions, 
is the narrative of a continual 
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orgie. Take the notorious group 
at random—Commodus, Caligula, 
Tiberius, Verus, Vitellius, Nero, 
Heliogabalus, Domitian. These 
men spent their lives in a round of 
monstrous debaucheries. The day 
and the night, we are assured, were 
not long enough for their revels. 
Verus, the first to increase the 
number of guests from nine to 
twelve, prolonged his suppers 
throughout the night. Nero sat at 
table from midday to midnight. 
Tiberius spent two days and a 
night at the festive board. They 
had huge appetites—not only the 
gigantic Maximilian, who devoured 
forty pounds of flesh-meat and 
drank five gallons of wine at a 
meal, but finical dandies like 
Commodus, who ate even in the 
bath ; Viteliius, who ceased eating 
only while he slept; Domitian, 
who ate ‘out of his hand’ to stay 
his stomach in the intervals of 
regular repast. Heliogabalus was 
perhaps the most elaborate, Vitel- 
lius the most extravagant, in his 
daily fare. The latter squandered 
in seven months seven millions 
sterling, chiefly on his table. The 
total staggers belief; but let us 
examine the figures on the other 
side. The Roman epicure is re- 
ported to have paid 65/. or so for 
a mullet; a brace of pigeons cost 
12. 12s. At an entertainment given 
to Vitellius by his brother two 
thousand of the rarest fish and 
seven thousand of the most curi- 
ous birds were served up. One 
individual spent 5000/. on a single 
dish, made of the tongues of the 
costliest singing-birds. The Roman 
bon vivant, supping on the brains 
of peacocks and pheasants, the 
tongues of nightingales and the 
roes of the most delicate fishes, 
swallowed thousands of pounds at 
a meal ; and we need only multiply 
the individual expense by the num- 
ber of the guests to form a notion 
of the cost of a high-class dinner 
in the days of the Caesars. A 
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supper in the Apollo meant a 
couple of thousand pounds thrown 
to the purveyors. But the emperors 
were certainly the most reckless in 
the profligacies of the table. Seneca 
and Tacitus are among the author- 
ities who tell us that Heliogabalus 
spent 20,000/. on one supper ; that 
Nero, master of ‘the House of 
Gold,’ ate a dish which cost over 
30,000/., and drank a bumper still 
more precious. It is asserted fur- 
ther that the Emperor Verus treated 
twelve friends to a feast which 
cost 46,o00/.; and Seneca is re- 
sponsible for the statement that 
Caligula spent 80,000/. on a sup- 
per. 

The magnificence of the em- 
perors was imitated, if not equalled, 
by citizens like the Apicii, like 
Esop the actor and his son Clo- 
dius, like Vedius Pollio, who fat- 
tened his lampreys on the flesh of 
murdered slaves. These, we know, 
were brave days for the players ; 
but AZsop the comedian must have 
had a solid private fortune, for the 
Garrick of his age, the great Ros- 
cius, made but 50,000/. a year of 
his profession, an income which 
would hardly clear half a dozen 
barely decent suppers to illustrious 
patrons. 

The art of cookery was the 
most popular science of old Rome. 
The emperors were among its 
most diligent students, and took 
rank among its most successful 
practitioners. Heliogabalus, Vi- 
tellius, Caracalla, fairly earned 
their notoriety not only as gour- 
mands, but as liberal protectors of 
that peculiar talent which consists 
in the extension of human enjoy- 
ment by the discovery of fresh 
incentives to the appetite. The 
literature of the stewpan, as may 
be supposed, was in profitable 
accord with the ruling taste. Ti- 
berius bestowed a competence 
upon the wit who wrote a dialogue 
between the mushroom, the oyster, 
the thrush, and the becafico. This 
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would have been the golden age 
of professional cookery but that 
the expert was generally a slave. 
A cook, cried the contemporary 
satirist, is as costly as a triumph, 
and a fish is as dear as a cook. 
A slave knowing his business was 
valued at 800/. Plato, philosophy 
and all, was valued in the slave- 
market of Syracuse at 70/. A copy 
of the classic Mrs. Glasse has come 
down to us, and most of the recipes 
are rather calculated to sicken 
than to stimulate the modern pa- 
late. To boil a chicken in the 
fashion of Apicius, you will please 
put into a mortar. aniseed, dried 
mint, and lazer-root (an Armenian 
growth of most detestable flavour 
and smell), cover them with vine- 
gar, add liquamen-oil (extracted 
from the putrid entrails of fish), a 
small quantity of mustard-seeds ; 
reduce all to a proper thickness 
with sweet wine, and then pour 
the same over your chicken 
which should be previously boiled 
in aniseed-water. The menu, of 
which this mess is a specimen, 
must have been, in many respects, 
revolting, but it probably was grate- 
ful to the stomachs of ‘a great 
people anda strong.’ We can well 
believe Pliny when he says that 
high seasoning and pungent dishes 
developed the Roman palate to 
an extreme nicety. 

The Roman nobility and gentry 
kept parks and preserves for deer, 
wild sheep, hares, rabbits, and 
oxen. They had aviaries for birds 
intended for the table. <A fattener 
of peacocks is named who made 
his comfortable six hundred a year 
or so by the industry. All regions 
of a vast dominion ministered 
to this insatiable gourmandise. 
Phrygia sent her wild geese, Melos 
the crane, Colchis the pheasant, 
Samos the peacock, Ambracia the 
deer, Chalcedonia the tunny, Tar- 
tesium the lamprey, Chios the 
cockle, Pessinuntia the cod, Rhodes 
the sturgeon, Tarentum the oyster, 
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Greece her nuts, Egypt her palm 
fruits, Spain her filberts. 

The accessories of the Roman 
dinner were on a par with the lux- 
urious character of the dishes. In 
the palace of Nero, called ‘ Domus 
Aurea,’ there were banqueting-halls 
ceiled with ivory, which turned on 
swivels, and thus presented a suc- 
cession of pictures. Pipes carried 
through theceiling showered flowers 
and perfumes on the guests. The 
grandest of these sa//es d manger was 
in shape a great hollow globe, pro- 
vided with machinery which pro- 
duced an imitation of the celestial 
motions and the precession of the 
seasons. The dining-rooms of He- 
liogabalus, like those of the other 
emperors, were upholstered and 
furnished with the most lavish pro- 
fusion of gold, silver, precious 
stones, and precious stuffs. The 
dinner-beds on which the guests 
reclined were massively wrought 
of the rare metals, and covered, 
like the floor, with carpets of gold ; 
the tables and the service were of 
like material and splendour. Cedar 
or ivory, incrusted with jewels and 
gold, was, to be accurate, the usual 
composition of the Roman tables. 
Cicero gave eight thousand pounds 
for a table, but this piece of house- 
hold plenishing was cheap com- 
pared with the large prices chroni- 
cled. The table-tops, like the 
ceiling, were often movable, but 
with less serious consequences to 
the guests; for we are told that 
sometimes such a deluge of violets, 
roses, and other blooms were 
rained on the company, that many 
guests were overwhelmed and suf- 
focated under the fragrant down- 
pour. This was not the only ma- 
lignant humour of the imperial 
host. It was not till the time of 
the emperors that tablecloths were 
used. Above the table a canopy 
was erected, to keep the guests 
from being incommoded with dust : 
this, it may be presumed, was when 
the apartment was open to the 
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sky. Before the guests placed them- 
selves at table they carefully re- 
moved their shoes, and left them 
at the foot of the couch, in order 
that the rich stuff with which it was 
covered should not be injured. 
The guests having taken their 
places Asiatic fashion, bills of fare 
were distributed among them, and 
a drinking-cup was placed before 
each. For a long time after the 
Augustan era each guest brought 
his own napkin, a slave bringing 
it and fetching it away at the finish 
of the feast; but not empty, the 
usage being to load it with rem- 
nants of the banquet. It was com- 
mon, in the middle of the banquet, 
to send something to a wife, rela- 
tive, neighbour, or friend. 

Instead of the ‘whet’ which a 
modern diner takes, the Roman 
gentleman poured out, by way of 
appetiser, a little wine on the table 
as libation to the god of good 
cheer; after which, to mess with 
what appetite he had. There 
were ordinarily three courses, in- 
cluding dessert; first a course of 
eggs, painted like the Easter eggs 
of the Continent, and served with 
asparagus, olives, oysters, and 
salads. The second course in- 
cluded the ragouts, roast meats, 
and dishes of fish, which formed 
the body of the feast. Fruits and 
confections wound up the meal, 
which was washed down by copious 
draughts of the rich and heady 
wines of ancient Italy—as a rule, 
qualified with water—and drunk 
out of cups and goblets of gold, 
silver, or crystal. The lavish use 
of the precious metals in the service 
of the table is said by an author of 
the time to have at last vulgarised 
them so, that their absence became 
with some the criterion of good 
taste. 

The eccentric, and frequently 
brutal, hospitality of the Roman 
emperors rendered an invitation 
to their table a terror as well as 
an honour. Heliogabalus had for 
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company one day eight bald men ; 
next day eight lame men; on an- 
other day eight negroes ; after that 
eight lean guests, and then as many 
fat citizens, who were so squeezed 
in the sigma, or dinner-bed, that 
they could neither move nor eat,— 
to the immense diversion of their 
imperial host and his court. He 
had the covering of the sigma so 
made that, when his guests were 
in the middle of their feast, a sud- 
den wrench caused the seat to 
give way, and sent the whole com- 
pany sprawling ‘under the table. 
At other times he caused lions and 
leopards to enter the room. The 
animals were tamed, and held in 
view by the slaves in charge of 
them ; but the company knew no- 
thing of this, and their dinner was 
spoilt accordingly. They were 
lucky if that was the worst; for 
sometimes their entertainer made 
them drunk, and had them confined 
in some chamber with the brutes 
from the menagerie. When the 
wretches recovered their senses, to 
find themselves alone with animals 
of ferocious aspect, they frequently 
died of the fright. The vagaries 
and whims of the Czesars were not 
always of this savage character. 
When the humour took them, the 
guests found themselves enriched, 
either by being requested to accept 
the dinner-service of massy plate, 
which a Heliogabalus had thrown 
out of the windows; or by receiving 
for dessert, from Verus, presents of 
slaves, equipages, jewels, money, 
and graven gold, to the value of 
scores of thousands of pounds. 
The dienséances and the pro- 
prieties of the table exercised the 
serious wits of many illustrious Ro- 
mans, while its luxuries demoralised 
the genius and the philosophy of 
many others. We have curious 
details in authors like Lampri- 
dius, but we may safely infer a 
great deal that does not appear 
in any writing. The Roman laws 
of hospitality were elaborate and 
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exigent ; a rigid etiquette governed 
their sumptuous repasts. One 
commendable principle was pro- 
claimed, if it was not acted upon 
—it was, that the table is a re- 
public, where all guests meet on 
an equal footing, and social dis- 
tinctions are obliterated. These 
also were days of the ‘led captain’ 
and the diner-out. Meecenas had 
his parasites, like the Marquis of 
Steyne; but it was not only the 
genteel Horace who attached him- 
self to a grand table, and flattered 
its Amphitryon. Martial admits 
that he supped from home thirty 
nights together. Virgil, Pliny, 
Cato the Censor, even Juvenal 
himself, discuss with manifest gusto 
the pleasures of the table, and 
show themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with them. The grave 
historians of the time delight in 
telling us how, and how much, their 
heroes ate and drank. Lucian 
mocked most things, but he de- 
fended the professional diner-out. 
‘The trade of parasite is an art,’ 
says he; and so it remains to this 
day. 

All this prodigious luxury was 
qualified by proportionate indiges- 
tions. The Romans did not know 
how to eat in the judicious manner 
urged by Brillat-Savarin in his tenth 
aphorism. ‘The multiplicity of 
meats,’ declares Plutarch, ‘ has pro- 
duced a multiplicity of maladies. 
Our ailments have become as va- 
rious as our aliments.’ He goes 
on to quote the question put by 
the Father of Medicine, Why are 
women not bald nor afflicted with 
the gout ? and deplores the lament- 
able change: ‘With us they be- 
come both bald and gouty. For 
the women have altered, not their 
nature, but their habits. They 
rival the other sex in the excesses 
of the table, in gluttony and drunk- 
enness ; and having despoiled them- 
selves of their character as women, 
they are condemned to the mala- 
dies of men.’ 
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THEY had been married three 
weeks, and were now in London 
making preparations for a long 
voyage out to India wd the Cape. 

We are speaking of twenty years 
ago, when the overland route to 
India was an expensive luxury not 
always within the means of a young 
couple who had to live on their 
pay, as the saying goes. Dick 
Munro was a young Indian civilian, 
who had come home on a year’s 
sick-leave, and had fallen in love, 
three months before its expiration, 
with Annie Moreton, whom he 


married on the shortest wooing 
and wedding that a man in his 


senses could well risk. But he 
had no misgivings, for love is pro- 
verbially so full of faith, that at no 
time of his life is a man such a 
true believer as when he flings 
himself into matrimony, allured 
thither by his affections. 

And this had been the case with 
Dick and Annie, who loved at 
first sight, and pursued their im- 
pressions with such hot haste, that 
they found themselves married be- 
fore they had quite realised that 
they had met. Of course, in his 
wife’s eyes, Dick was the finest, 
handsomest, noblest creature the 
universe could produce. He was 
something of all these, but not to 
the extent of his young wife’s ima- 
ginings. Dick, on the other hand, 
was not quite so carried away by 
his ideas about his wife, for he 
knew that the world contained far 
prettier women; but none he felt 
were kinder or truer than she. And 
so this reckless pair had better 


grounds than the majority for tak- 
ing the future on trust, and chanc- 
ing happiness. 

Dinner was laid, and Annie was 
watching for her husband's return 
from the window of a first-floor 
apartment in a street off Baker- 
street. She had not long to wait ; 
presently a fine manly - looking 
fellow, with open countenance and 
soft expressive eyes, came bound- 
ing up the stairs, at the top of 
which he was met by a very ador- 
ing little wife. 

‘It’s all square, little woman,’ 
he exclaimed, kissing her. ‘I 
have secured a capital cabin on 
the upper deck, off the cuddy. 
There are very few names down as 
yet, so I had my pick, No. 10. 
And now let me have something 
to eat, for I am as hungry as a 
hunter.’ 

Saying this, he disappeared to 
prepare for dinner, while his wife 
rang to have it served quickly. 

‘It is one of Green’s best ships,’ 
began Dick, after they had been 
seated at table some little time, 
and his hunger allowed him to 
talk. ‘I wish I could have taken 
you overland; but I never bar- 
gained for getting married when I 
came home; so the first few months 
I went ahead extravagantly, and 
spent such a lot of money that it 
is just a chance I had funds 
enough to carry us back round the 
Cape even.’ 

‘I am content,’ said Annie. ‘So 
long as I am with you I don’t care 
where I am;’ for the good little 
soul was full of admiration and 
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gratitude to Dick for the happi- 
ness he had bestowed upon her, 
a penniless girl, by falling in love 
and marrying her. 

‘I should like to have taken 
you overland,’ reiterated Dick ; 
‘the trip is so much jollier, so 
much more life going on and 
places to be seen. But there, it 
is NO use regretting ; and a voyage 
round the Cape is not so bad after 
all, if you have a good ship and 
nice people on board.’ 

* Of course it isn’t,’ said Annie, 
prepared to find everything delight- 
ful. 

‘The cabin is only ten feet 
square. I say, little woman, it 
will be a good test of affection to 
live together in such close quarters 
for four months,’ remarked Dick, 
with a smile. 

Annie smiled back, saying, 

‘I think we shall stand it.’ 

‘There’s only a plank between 
us and the next cabin; we shall 
have to remember this, and keep 
our voices down to whispering 
pitch,’ 

‘The better to hear what our 
neighbours are saying,’ cried Annie, 
making light of the last disad- 
vantage that her husband had to 
offer. 

As soon as dinner was over 
smoking began; for Annie, like 
Sarah of old, called her husband 
lord, and forbade him nothing. In 
fact, if ever a man was in danger 
of becoming spoilt it was Dick 
Munro. Only he was a good fel- 
low, and knew when he was well 
off. He felt supremely so at that 
moment, sitting in a comfortable 
easy-chair, smoking an unlimited 
number of cigarettes, with a dear 
little wife sitting on a low stool 
very near, chatting and laughing 
in her brightest vein to amuse him. 

Presently the talk grew confi- 
dential. They had married in such 
a hurry that they had everything to 
learn of each other except the car- 
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dinal fact of their mutual fondness. 
But now they could take matters 
easily, and tell each other interest- 
ing reminiscences of their past 
lives. 

‘ And tell me, Dick,’ Annie be- 
gan, lowering her voice, and draw- 
ing nearer as she spoke. ‘Tell 
me, were you ever in love before 
you saw me?’ 

Dick took the cigarette from his 
lips, and puffed aside a cloud of 
smoke without replying, as though 
he wanted to evade the inquiry. 
But Annie was persistent, and de- 
manded an answer. . 

‘What do you want to know 
for? you should not be inquisitive, 
Mrs. Annie,’ was his reply, as he 
sniled. 

‘Inquisitive! Why, Dick, I 
feel as if I'd like to know every 
day of your life since you were 
born. That's because I love you.’ 

She looked up in his face with 
such tender pleading that Dick— 
softest-hearted of men where a 
woman was in question—could 
not resist her. 

‘ Why, Annie, Samson must have 
given in to you; you know so 
well how to coax. What is it, 
then, you want to find out ? 

‘If you were ever in love, 
downright in love, you know, be- 
fore you knew me.’ 

‘Yes; scores of times, with every 
pretty girl I met.’ 

‘That is not what I mean. I 
know you are a flirt, you need not 
tell me that; but were you ever 
engaged—to be married, so that— 
O Dick, I might have lost you? 
Answer me seriously, yes or no ?” 

‘Seriously, then, yes.’ 

‘Ah! who to ?’ she cried, a pang 
of jealousy shooting through her 
heart and, unconcealed, showing 
itself in her eyes. 

‘There, now, I am a fool. I 
ought not to have told you,’ cried 
Dick, who had read in her face 
what she was feeling. 
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‘Indeed you ought. I want to 
hear; tell me all about it. It will 
be like reading a novel, with my 
husband for the hero.’ 

Dick thought that he would 
rather say nothing more, but she 
kept pleading; and whatever he 
may have felt for another woman, 
he was married now, and his af- 
fections wholly given to the little 
wife at his side. It was this cer- 
tainty of himself that made him 
yield at last to her entreaties, al- 
though his common sense told 
him such old stories are better left 
undisturbed in their graves. Any 
dragging up of the old dead bones 
is sure to cover us with unpleasant 
dust. Dick felt all this, but Annie’s 
influence overcame everything, and 
he told her. 

‘Well, and what was she like, 
Dick? I must know.’ 

‘She was a beautiful creature— 
tall, thin, with glorious eyes and 
dark hair.’ 

‘And how was it you did not 
marry her ?’ came more faintly from 
Annie, as she contrasted her own 
fancied homeliness with the picture 
he had drawn. 

Dick, puffing away at his cigar- 
ette, his mind busy raking up the 
ashes of a dead love to amuse the 
living, did not mark the rapid 
changes on his wife’s face, nor did 
he see how every word he let fall 
was being gathered and garnered 
in her heart and memory. 

‘Why didn’t I marry her?’ an- 
swered Dick. ‘For a very good 
reason. I couldn't.’ 

‘Why, hadn't 
enough ?” 

‘It was not a question of money 
at all. We were engaged for a 
year, and then—’ 

‘And then—? 
eagerly. 

‘It was broken off,’ said Dick 
slowly, with face averted, and an ab- 
stracted air that appeared to watch 
the career of each puff of smoke. 


you money 


asked Annie 
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‘Were you sorry? Did you part 
loving her, loving each other? 
Answer me, Dick—dar/ing Dick ! 

‘Yes, Annie; it was an awful 
time. There, I don’t want to re- 
member anything more about it. 
It is all over now, and I am mar- 
ried to the best little woman in the 
world—and, Annie, I wouldn't 
change her if I could.’ 

With this assurance, Dick flung 
away the end of his cigarette, and 
put his arm round Annie, who 
nestled close to his side. 

‘And where is she, Dick?’ she 
continued, by no means satisfied 
until she had heard everything. 

‘In England, I believe. She 
came home for her health.’ 

‘ Had she a pretty name ?” 

‘Now, now, Mrs. Inquisitive, you 
are wanting to know too much.’ 

‘But you will tell me, darling 
Dick,’ she cried, bribing him with 
several kisses. 

‘Well, I suppose there is no 
great harm your knowing her name,’ 
he said carelessly. 

‘Then tell it me.’ 

‘You darling inquisitive little 
torment! It is too bad of you to 
rifle a man of all his secrets in this 
undefended way. Her name, then, 
if you must know it, was Adelaide 
Brand ; and she was the daughter 
of the judge, my chief.’ 


A fortnight later, Dick and his 
wife had wished their friends good- 
bye, and were on board the Man- 
golia, whose blue-peter was flying 
to announce that she was getting 
under weigh to sail that evening. 

Annie was pleased with her 
cabin and its arrangements, which 
were all that an outfitter’s ingenu- 
ity could devise to promote space 
and comfort under extreme diffi- 
culties. 

On deck all was confusion. 
Groups of friends, gathered hereand 
there to see the last of each other 
for many years, were talking eagerly. 
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The doctor of the ship came up to 
Annie and Dick, and introduced 
himself by offering her his field- 
glasses. Dick and the doctor en- 
tered into conversation, while 
Annie amused herself watching the 
novel scene before her. Passen- 
gers coming—some being hoisted 
up on board from the boats ina 
barrel which had been converted 
into a chair, while others made 
use of the ladder at the ship’s side. 
The vessel was to sail at seven 
o’clock that evening. The captain 
and pilot were both on board. 
The chief officer was trying the 
wind by means ofa feather pennant. 
The second officer was giving 
orders about ropes here and sails 
there. Every one seemed alive 
with interest. The afternoon wore 
on, and the ship was to sail in an 
hour’s time. 

Dick and Annie had gone down 
to the cuddy, where most of the 
passengers, some with friends, had 
assembled for a cup of tea. The 
doctor had attached himself to 
them, and was amusing Annie by 
telling her the names of those fel- 
low-passengers whom he knew. 

‘That’s Mrs. Blundell, wife of 
Colonel Blundell, and her two 
girls; and the other lady is Mrs. 
Macpherson—and her two daugh- 
ters,’ said the doctor, in a whisper. 

‘Indeed,’ said Annie, who, find- 
ing her tea flavourless, was glad to 
take a survey of the six human 
beings seated opposite. 

In the mean time a commotion 
was going on outside. More pas- 
sengers were evidently expected, 
and coming on board. 

‘It's No. 9 and No. 11 cabins 
at last,’ said the steward. 

‘Each side of ours,’ whispered 
Annie to Dick. ‘I am interested 
to see who they are.’ She would 
like to have risen, but she was 
sitting with her back to the cuddy- 
door, and did not feel sufficiently 
at home among so many strangers 
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to leave Dick’s side. So she waited, 
keeping her attention alive until 
they should pass into their cabin. 

*I expect those are the Caru- 
thers at last,’ said one of the Miss 
Blundells. 

‘I never yet knew Sarah Caru- 
thers in time for anything,’ said 
Mrs. Blundell. ‘ You may depend 
upon it the ship will have to sail 
without her.’ 

‘But you forget, mamma, she 
told us they were telegraphed to 
at the last moment to take charge 
of some one going out. Very likely 
that has delayed them,’ said one 
daughter. 

‘You are altogether ‘wrong, 
mamma, this time, for there are 
Mrs. Caruthers and her husband,’ 
cried the other daughter. ‘Do 
let us go out and meet them.’ 

They went, leaving Dick, Annie, 
and the doctor talking about some 
celebrated case going on at that 
time, the end of which they cannot 
learn for many months. 

But Annie’s interest went with 
the Blundells, and her ear caught 
all they said. 

After they had exchanged greet- 
ings, she heard Mrs. Caruthers say, 
addressing some one who had 
evidently remained hitherto in the 
background, 

‘This is the young lady under 
my charge. Allow me to intro- 
duce you to Mrs. Blundell and her 
daughters—very old friends of 
mine. Mrs. Blundell, Miss Ade- 
laide Brand.’ 

As though she had been struck 
by a blow, Annie heard the name, 
and shivered with pain. But she 
kept silence. By no word or look 
would she betray what she felt. 
Dick had not heard ; he was too 
much engrossed in his discussion 
with the doctor. But what would 
he say? Did he know? 

The party outside moved forward 
towards their cabins, Mrs. Caru- 
thers leading the way. They had 
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to pass Dick and his wife. Annie’s 
heart beat, and all but stood still 
as Dick, having finished his argu- 
ment, turned to her, and said, 

‘It is hot and stuffy here ; let us 
go on deck.’ 

He rose, turned round, and then 
his eye fell upon Adelaide Brand, 
who was passing him at that in- 
stant. She saw and recognised 
him. An exquisite smile, expres- 
sive both of joy and surprise, shone 
over her beautiful face, as she ex- 
claimed, offering him her hand to 
shake, 

*You knew, then, that I was 
coming ?” 

‘ No,’ answered Dick gravely, his 
face as white as death. ‘ No, I did 
not.’ Then, taking Annie’s hand 
in his, he said, ‘Allow me to in- 
troduce you to my wife.’ 

A faint ‘O! escaped from Ade- 
laide, as the two ladies bowed to 
each other; and then Miss Brand 
passed on to her cabin, leaving 
Dick looking into Annie’s eyes 
with intense and mingled feeling. 
And both their hearts were filled 
with a sense of undefined dread. 

They were silent for a very few 
minutes ; and then Dick whispered 
huskily, 

‘Come into the cabin.’ 

Annie followed him. When they 
were there, he exclaimed, in a 
voice full of intensity, ‘ You believe 
me, don’t you? I knew nothing 
of this—of Aer being a passenger.’ 

But Annie could uot answer him 
for passionate sobbing. 

‘Say you believe me,’ cried 
Dick, kneeling beside her in per- 
plexity and distress. 

‘Yes,’ she sobbed—‘O yes. 
But, Dick, I can’t bear the feeling 
of it. Forgive me, but I shall hate 
—to see her! 

And she flung her arms round 
her husband’s neck as she con- 
fessed this to him. 

‘Look here, Annie,’ he cried, 
starting up. ‘There is yet half an 
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hour ; say the word, and I'll have 
everything up from the hold and 
forfeit our passages. You shall not 
go if you don’t like.’ 

‘No, no; I won't hear of your 
making such a sacrifice ; I'll bear 
it. I know I am foolish, but it is 
a feeling I have. I shall never be 
able to see or think of her without 
remembering that once she was as 
near to you as—I am.’ 

‘Nonsense, Annie! Listen to 
reason. You are my wife, darling,’ 
he said tenderly; and then he 
heaped reproaches on his foolish- 
ness for having told her anything 
about Adelaide Brand. 

‘Forgive me, Dick darling, and 
don’t be angry with yourself. It 
was my fault for being so inquisi- 
tive. But I promise you, from this 
moment, that I will never allude 
to the subject again.’ 

And, with an effort, she dried 
her tears and smiled. 

Dick looked at her with a puzzled 
air, and then was fain to take her 
at her word, and they went on deck 
together. They sat in one of the 
stern-sheets, and watched the shore 
recede from their view. How long 
would it be before they should see 
it again? The thought was not 
without its vein of sadness, and 
they were silent. Other passengers 
soon followed them upon deck, 
and were sitting or walking as their 
inclinations dictated. Presently 
the Caruthers came, accompanied 
by Miss Brand. 

Dick was holding his wife’s 
hand, which trembled and turned 
cold within his own when Miss 
Brand appeared. It greatly dis- 
tressed him to think that his wife 
should suffer, and he determined 
to let Miss Brand understand that 
their position towards each other 
must be that of total strangers 
throughout the voyage. It was a 
painful situation for all parties, but 
there was only one course for him 
to take. 
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He prevailed on Annie to go to 
her cabin early; and under the 
plea of smoking a cigarette, he re- 
turned to the deck, where Miss 
Brand and the Caruthers still were. 

Adelaide Brand was sitting in 
her chair, silent, and a little apart 
from the others, when Dick passed 
her. 

‘Mr. Munro,’ he heard her call; 
and he turned round to reply, for 
this was the opportunity he was 
watching for. It did not lessen the 
trying nature of the moment when 
he looked up and saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘Ah, Dick!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Hush, for God’s sake! he 
whispered. ‘Listen! we must be 
as strangers. I pity you—from my 
soul I do; and had I known you 
were coming, I would have forfeited 
my passage rather than subjected 
you or my wife to this ordeal. I 
leave myself out of the question. 
I have but one duty, and that you 
must see and know. For the future 
we must be as strangers ; it cannot 
be otherwise, after all that has hap- 
pened. Forgive me, and pity me; 
God knows, I feel for you. God 
bless you ! 

He spoke in a low hurried voice. 
In a few minutes all was said, and 
he went forward to smoke his 
cigarette, leaving her in despair. 
She had seen and read his face, 
and knew but too well how deter- 
mined he was. And he was right; 
she knew that. From first to last 
the misfortune was hers—the fault 
not his. She was the prey of the 
gods, and must submit; that is, if 
she could without breaking down 
utterly. ‘Strangers!’ That was 
what he had said. There was only 
one way of obeying him. It might 
kill her, perhaps, but she would 
do it—she would never see him 
again ! 

It was far on into the dawn when 
Annie awoke. The ship had made 
some way during the night, and 
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they were now out at sea; the 
morning was glorious, and the sun 
about to rise. Tempted by the 
novelty of the sight, Annie got up 
and sat beside her square open 
port. She enjoyed watching the 
blue-green sea throwing up its 
crests of white foam. Here and 
there were other ships, some home- 
ward, others outward bound ; and 
beyond, the long line of English 
cliffs rose from the sea, and seemed 
to care not for the love they in- 
spired in the hearts of those ap- 
proaching them, or those who might 
never see these shores again. She 
was about to return to her berth, 
when her attention was arrested by 
a sigh that came, as she thought, 
from without the ship. 

Bending forward through the 
open port, she saw Adelaide Brand, 
who was leaning from her port and 
weeping bitterly. There was no 
thought, as there was no fear, of 
her falling overboard, for her cabin 
was opposite to the mainchains, 
that hung before her window or 
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Her attitude was evidently one 
of despair, as if calling upon sea 
and sky to help and pity her. 

At once Annie divined the cause 
of her sorrow. To her it was no 
secret. The situation was pitiable 
in the extreme for both women. 
At that moment Dick, who was 
dreaming, gave a troubled sigh in 
his sleep. 

‘And this is to last for four 
months, thought Annie, with a 
sob. ‘Itis impossible! It cannot 
be! How shall we all live through 
it? And Dick? Poor Dick! She 
longed, if she might, to comfort 
the poor creature in the next cabin, 
but consolation from her, Annie 
thought, would be irony. Well, 
God knew she pitied her. 

‘Annie!’ cried Dick, starting up 
from his troubled sleep, and dis- 
mayed on seeing his young wife in 
tears. ‘What on earth is the mat- 
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ter? Why are you crying? This 
is unkind,’ 

She suffered the reproach rather 
than distress him by telling him 
what she had seen. So she feigned 
that she had been thinking of 
home, and looking at England for 
the last time. She was so devoted 
to Dick that she would have said 
anything rather than grieve him, or 
let him suppose she was dwelling 
on the trouble that had befallen 
them. 

And indeed with all truth, had 
he touched on the subject she 
could have told him that her jeal- 
ousy was swallowed up by pity, and 
her one desire was, short of giving 
up Dick, to make the poor girl in 
the next cabin happy. 

For many successive days Miss 
Brand never appeared either at 
table or on deck. She refused to 
leave her cabin. The doctor was 
called in, and came out looking 
grave. The Caruthers, the Blun- 
dells, all besought her, in vain, to 
make an effort, but she was reso- 
lute. She pleaded sea-sickness, 
languor, and finally grew excitable. 
‘Nothing should tempt her to 
move,’ she said. 

Another week passed, and still 
Miss Brand never appeared. Stew- 
ards began to grumble; they thought 
she might come to meals, but the 
boy who was told off to wait upon 
her shrugged his shoulders, as 
though he knew more than he 
chose to say. Mrs. Caruthers 
became nervous, and confided to 
Annie one day on deck that she 
feared Miss Brand was very ill— 
peculiar, in fact. Indeed she dared 
hardly say what she thought. ‘It 
was too bad of her friends to send 
a girl like that out without a spe- 
cial attendant, or relations of her 
own, to look after her. She had 
been recommended the long sea- 
voyage, but she was evidently unfit 
to travel. So obstinate. She had 
taken a fit—a mania—into her 
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head that she would not leave her 
cabin all the voyage, and she sup- 
posed no one could prevent her 
doing as she liked.’ 

That evening Annie confided 
what Mrs. Caruthers had told her 
to Dick. He was not sorry to find 
his wife open the subject of her 
own accord, as it showed him her 
mind was in a healthier state. 

‘Do you know, Dick,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘poor Miss Brand is in a 
bad way, and I wonder, dear, if— 
if—’ 

‘If what? Speak, Annie, and 
don’t be afraid.’ 

‘Well, if I might go and wait on 
her and take care of her. I should 
like to if I might; for,O Dick,’ seiz- 
ing his hand, ‘ by what I feel for 
you I know what she has lost, and 
must now be suffering, and I am 
so—so—-sorry for her.’ 

Dick remained silent. First of 
all he was thinking what a golden- 
hearted little woman he had for a 
wife, and how, despite everything, 
he preferred her before all the 
world. 

‘You don’t answer me, Dick. 
Won't you let me?’ she asked. 

‘I was thinking, dear,’ he said 
quietly, ‘that I love you for your 
request, but I would rather you did 
not offer. It is kind of you—and 
like you—but you could never do 
her any good, poor girl.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because— Ah, don’t ask me, 
Annie. Now that the subject is 
not tabooed between us, let me tell 
you that I would rather we kept 
quite apart from her, If it is not 
well for her to be in her cabin, it 
would be worse for her, believe 
me, to see me always with you. 
Now do you understand?’ 

‘Just as you please. But I feel 
as if I owed her some reparation 
for—O Dick darling, I have seen 
her anguish. It is too dreadful, 
and sometimes in the night, when 
the ship is quiet and there is no 
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sound stirring but the tread of the 
officer on the watch, then I lie 
awake and hear her moan and sigh, 
and I can’t sleep.’ 

‘Poor girl! sighed Dick sadly. 
*It has been awfully unfortunate. 
I never cease to regret this trouble 
to her, and to us all. I would 
rather have lost hundreds of 
pounds than it should have hap- 
pened. Iam so desperately afraid 
that it will end in the old misery.’ 

‘What old misery ?” 

‘Nothing to do with me, dear, 
don’t fear. But say no more, for I 
can’t bear to revive old sorrows.’ 

Days and weeks passed. The 
doctor still went in and out of Miss 
Brand’s cabin, growing more and 
more serious as time went on. The 
ship was sailing into warm latitudes, 
having come safely through a belt 
of squalls; each day the equator 
was getting nearer. Annie had 
often seen Miss Brand as she had 
found her on that first morning. 
But lately her grief had taken a 
new turn. At night, when Dick 
was smoking in the fore part of the 
vessel, Annie would come down to 
her cabin, and in the stillness she 
could hear the poor girl murmur 
audibly, 

‘He might have waited, he 
might have waited ;’ and then she 
would mutter incoherently like one 
distraught. 

What poor Annie felt at such 
moments can never be fully de- 
scribed. She was a pious little 
soul, and used to pray a great 
deal that some way might be 
found out of the trouble. 

It became an accepted fact at 
last that Miss Brand was an in- 
valid who kept to her cabin. 

‘Too bad,’ the captain was over- 
heard to say, ‘to send a girl on 
board in that state of health, and 
without an attendant too. But 
since she is here, you must look 
after her, doctor, with the ladies, 
and we must make the best of it. 
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They will have to send her home 
again, I expect, as soon as she 
gets out.’ 

Thus the matter was finally dis- 
missed. 

The weather grew very sultry. 
Long days of calm, when the ship 
refused to move, but laid like a 
log in a sea of molten glass. In 
the cabins it was stifling; and 
Adelaide Brand was suffering in- 
tensely. The other lady passen- 
gers had grown tired of the refrac- 
tory invalid, and left her very much 
to herself. She was a puzzle to 
them all, and only one on board 
knew the truth, that dared not be 
revealed. 

Poor Annie, from her port, still 
kept a silent watch, and yearned 
with all her soul to compassionate 
the sufferer. 

At length a breeze sprang up. 
How grateful were all on board to 
feel the ship going even five knots 
an hour! After the three-o’clock 
dinner was over, all hurried on 
deck to welcome the breath of air 
that was waiting to refresh them. 
As the evening wore on, the ladies 
had their tea brought to them on 
deck. Every one on board was in 
good spirits, all except our friend 
Annie, who felt weighed down by 
sad presentiment and the burden 
of another’s sorrow. 

Dick noticed that she was look- 
ing pale and sad. 

‘Don’t you feel quite the thing?’ 
he asked. 

‘No. If you don’t mind, I think 
I'll go below for a little and lie 
down. It is the hot weather we 
have had that makes me feel lan- 
guid,’ 

‘All right, dear. 
you down the companion. 
will set you up.’ 

It was not to lie down that 
Annie wanted. All her desire was 
to be near the poor grieving girl 
in the next cabin. She could think 
of nothing else; and it was from 
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pure sympathy that she often came 
to be the unseen unknown com- 
panion of her lonely hours. 

Suddenly, while indulging in 
these thoughts, as she sat by the 
open port, she saw something move 
not very far from her. In these 
latitudes the twilight is short, and 
had all but faded, and the moon 
had not yet risen. It was too dark 
to see distinctly, but it was some 
one in the direction of Miss Brand's 
cabin. Soon all doubt was at rest, 
as the long white figure of Ade- 
laide crawled through the port in- 
to the main chains. 

Without another thought, Annie 
divined her intention, and rushed 
on deck. Unable to discern her 
husband in the darkness, she 
screamed his name. 

‘Dick, Dick, save her!’ 

In a moment Dick Munro was 
at his wife’s side. 

‘What is it?’ he cried. 
has happened?” 

‘Hush! Don’t let her hear you,’ 
said Annie passionately ; and, pull- 
ing him to the ship’s side, she 
pointed to the white figure about 
to take the fatal leap. 

There was no time to be lost. 
She had made the spring, and, 
with a shriek, was gone. Dick 
saw it all. In a flash of thought 
he tore off all superfluous clothing, 
saying, as he did so, 

‘It is Miss Brand. She has 
fallen overboard. For God’s sake, 
stop the ship.’ 

Being a splendid swimmer, he 
flung himself in after her. 

A cry of ‘Man _ overboard!’ 
‘Lower the boats! soon rang 
through the ship; orders were 
given to slacken sail, and volun- 
teers were at hand to rescue both. 

Annie stood on the deck in 
mute agony. Moments were like 
eternity. How would all end? 
Was it thus she must give up her 
life’s joy? Were these two to 
pass into the other world together, 
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and for ever? ‘God's will be 
done!’ was her brave and only 
prayer as, with her hands pressed 
on her temples, and her eyes 
firmly closed, she awaited that 
awful crisis. 

The excitement on board was 
intense. Some of the ladies were 
in hysterics; every one was anx- 
ious; but the bravest of all was 
the one that suffered most. Poor 
Annie! Amid the din and con- 
fusion she looked up and whis- 
pered to the doctor, 

‘Tell me the worst when it 
comes.’ 

The crowd moved aside to let 
her pass to the opposite side of 
the vessel, where, with her hands 
still pressed on her temples, she 
paced up and down the deck in 
the restlessness of her anguish. 

One or two ladies came up to 
her, but she motioned them away. 
Only alone could she live through 
those moments. 

At the end of half an hour the 
doctor came to her, saying, 

‘ Both bodies have been found.’ 

‘Drowned !’ she screamed. 

‘We don’t know yet. There is 
still hope, as every restorative is 
handy.’ 

‘It’s all up with the lady. She’s 
gone,’ said the sailor, who carried 
her on board. ‘ But there’s life in 
the gentleman.’ And the speech 
was handed on from mouth to 
mouth, 

Dick was carried to the doctor’s 
cabin, and restored to conscious- 
ness. Health and strength were 
in his favour, and his recovery 
was not protracted under the good 
care of his wife and the doctor. 

Poor Adelaide Brand was buried 
a few days after. Great were the 
speculations among the passengers 
to account for her fall overboard. 

‘I think I'll tell the captain the 
whole story when I am well again,’ 
said Dick to Annie one day, during 
his convalescence. ‘I don’t know 
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whether I ought not to have done 
so from the commencement. But 
I was afraid of doing her an in- 
jury.’ 

‘ Was there anything besides her 
love for you ?” 

‘Yes, there was this,’ answered 
Dick, touching his forehead sig- 
nificantly. ‘That is why it was 
broken off between us. We had 
been engaged for a year. A week 
before we were to have been mar- 
ried she went out of her mind. I 
can’t tell you any more. The 
blow nearly killed me; for the 
doctors all said that, although she 
might and did get well, she was 
liable to a recurrence at any time. 
Any strong excitement was sure to 
be fatal. It is three years now 
since we parted. I hoped she was 
thoroughly cured. No doubt all 
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would have gone well had we never 
met again; but as it has turned 
out old memories were revived, 
and proved too much for her. 
Poor Adelaide !’ 

‘ Poor Adelaide ! echoed Annie, 
with a profound sigh. ‘Do you 
know, Dick, I am glad you tried 
to save her. It must have been a 
happiness to her at the last. And 
if’—here she lowered her voice to 
a whisper—‘ and if she can see us 
now, Dick, she will know that we 
mean to love and remember her 
always—you and I together.’ 

‘My generous - hearted _ little 
wife !’ cries Dick ; ‘ God bless you 
for this.’ 

His eyes are full of tears as he 
kisses her, and thinks, truly love 
gains by giving. 
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Go down into the valley and leave me with the night : 
I hear the thunder break and boom about this rocky height ; 
This place suits not thy gentle tears, thy face afeard and white. 


Go down into the valley and leave me here alone : 
Thy breath beats fast against my cheek and cold thy palm has grown— 
Hark ! how the Titans wave their swords and fling the thunder-stone ! 


Go down into the valley: the music of despair 
Can find no echo in thy heart who art so frail and fair ; 
But I have passed the bourne of hope, and love the thunder’s blare. 


Go down into the valley and leave me with the night ; 
For I have left the woods and streams and meadows of delight, 
And needs must wrestle with the storm upon this rocky height. 


RICHARD DOWNEY. 





THE YOUNG WORK AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


By JOHN OLDCASTLE, 
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To notice the young work at the 
Academy is a pleasanter task than 
might at first sight be supposed. 
True, a great part of it is hung high 
and hung low, and is therefore tire- 
some to see ; though now that the 
‘crinoline line’. exists no longer, 
the pictures placed nearest to the 
ground are not altogether inacces- 
sible even in acrush. Such trifling 
disadvantages, however, are more 
than compensated by the pleasant 
interest which attaches to the per- 
formance of those who, being young, 
are ‘the trustees of posterity,’ and 
in much of whose work there is 
hope, and, in some, absolute pro- 
mise, of future distinction. More- 
over, in such a paper as this, the 
critic has the satisfaction of feeling 
that he is doing, however insuffi- 
ciently, an act of justice to those 
whom his fellows have mostly 
passed over in favour of the men 
who have already attained success. 
Unjust decree of Fate which is post- 
ed up ineveryanteroom to greatness 
of whatever kind! The young are 
neglected until their recognition, 
when it does come, gives them little 
joy, and the praise, which ought to 
have fostered early effort, has been 
lavished instead on the ripe achieve- 
ment of those who are as sated 
with laudation as was Solomon with 
love. Nor does the task we have 
undertaken find only sentimen- 
tal rewards. Far otherwise. The 
reader who, on first seeing our 
title, recalls the bulk of the old 
and the middle-aged works at Bur- 
lington House, and who asks him- 
self, with a sigh, what, if the ma- 
ture be often so bad, must the 


immature be, is no logician, and 
no discerner of the art movements 
of the day ; for in the whole round 
of the young work he will hardly 
find one bogey. Sir Frederick 
Leighton has for some time had 
his eye on this encouraging sign 
in the art heavens. Last year he 
dilated on it in conversation with 
his friends ; and this year, when it 
more commandingly claims atten- 
tion than ever before, he referred 
to it in one of the speeches (the 
elegance of which Mr. Gladstone, 
who was among his auditors, must 
have appreciated) delivered over 
the festive board at the banquet. 

‘ There is,’ he said, ‘ one feature 
in this exhibition which is in an 
especial manner a subject of re- 
joicing to myself and to the mem- 
bers of this body, namely, the 
large amount of admirable work 
produced by the younger men, who 
are pressing forward on all sides. 
To those who, believing art to be 
a high factor in civilisation, look 
anxiously beyond to-day to the 
morrow of English art, and are 
bent on deciphering the forecasts 
of the future—to those who dis- 
cover with emotions of unfeigned 
joy every newly revealed promise 
of strength and of achievement, the 
seething of life among the young 
generation of artists must be a 
source of deep satisfaction.’ 

In these presidential words we 
should find a justification, if we had 
no other, for this separate classi- 
fication and consideration of the 
handiwork of artists who have not 
yet reached the maturity of their 
power. 
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Most of the young pictures in 
the Academy are young in two 
senses. The work of young art- 
ists, they also represent a young 
school, betraying a certain suscep- 
tibility to French and other conti- 
nental influences which the work 
of elderly painters never shows. As 
a rule, our veterans are insular, our 
established popular favourites ex- 
hibit a milder form of nationalism, 
which we will call British, and our 
rising men are almost cosmopolitan 
in the manner of theirart. ‘ Aren’t 
you coming ?’ by H. Faber Bluhm, 
is, however, if we may judge by 
the painter’s name, the work of a 
foreigner in fact as well as in style. 
Rather French than German are 
the pleasant cool tone and colour, 
the slight mystery of manner, of 
this breezy little landscape. Afro- 
pos, why will not our landscapists 
more generally acknowledge and 
adopt the charm of black in the 
painting of Nature? Because, they 
will probably reply, they see no 
black in the trees, the fields, the 
sea, or the sky. They will, more- 
over, tell us that there is actually 
no black in Nature at all above- 
ground except in one spot in the 
middle of the bean-flower. This 
is, no doubt, true enough, but art 
need not take Nature altogether so 
literally. It is possible to suggest 
her effectually when it is difficult 
to imitate her accurately ; and we 
would ask our artists to make the 
experiment with the rejected pig- 
ment, and to prove for themselves 
that a gray day, and the cool green 
of aspens, and a sky full of breezes, 
and distant hills, ay, and sunshine 
itself in some of its aspects, are all 
the truer, stronger, fresher, and 
sweeter in painting for a squeeze 
from that unused tube labelled 
‘ivory-black.’ Black will keep the 
grays of a picture free from that 
insidious purple which defaces our 
English exhibitions, and which 
seems to ride some of our young 
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colourists like the Old Man of the 
Sea; they detest it, but they can- 
not get free of it. Black will fill a 
landscape with atmosphere, and 
make a noonday distance (para- 
doxical as this may seem) tremble 
with light. ‘And, finally, black will 
stamp a canvas with a certain cachet 
of style which makes a picture asa 
picture, and apart from its reference 
to Nature, a delightful thing. Mr. 
Faber Bluhm’s clever little work is 
hung high—too high for any ac- 
curate measure of its excellences 
to be taken; but the breezy, airy 
touch of black is in it, and it at- 
tracts a respectful sympathy which 
all the purples and blues—of, dare 
we say, Mr. Brett?—shall never 
compel from us. Proceeding with 
our exclusive catalogue, in which 
youth, and youth only, is ‘ ticked- 
off,’ we had almost passed over, as 
a Hook, Mr. Henry Gibbs’s ‘On 
the Coast of Cornwall.’ Now, if 
this charming picture falls short, on 
nearer inspection, as of course it 
does, of that Academician’s quite 
peculiar power, what first apprised 
us that it was a Gibbs and not a 
Hook was not a failure in power, 
but a distinct and decided superi- 
ority in sunshine. The sky with 
its white clouds is sweet, the sea a 
little wanting in light, perhaps ; 
the whole picture entirely English 
in manner. ‘Sweet Seventeen,’ by 
Mr. Edward Bach, is hung on the 
sky-line, and hardly seems interest- 
ing enough to command a better 
place. Nor can any factitious in- 
terest be attached to a mere study 
of a head, such as this is, by means 
of the trite sentiment of a title. 
‘Sweet Seventeen’ seems to be 
well painted ; and it is altogether 
upon that fact, and upon nothing 
else, that its attractions—were it 
hung within ordinary eyesight— 
would depend. When will our 
artists learn a little lesson—this 
time not from French pictures, but 
from French catalogues? No 
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‘Sweet Seventeens’ will they find 
there, and not a scrap of poetry 
from beginning to end; whereas 
quotations bristle upon all the 
pages of our own catalogues— 
verses khown and verses unknown 
—some being bits of ‘gush,’ which 
strike us with the same wonder as 
that which filled the mind of little 
Paul Dombey at the ‘remarkable 
poetry’ which he heard the gay 
Feeder, B.A., say by heart to five 
partners in succession—that dissi- 
pated Feeder! Some of the effu- 
sions scattered about the Royal 
Academy pages impress us as very 
‘remarkable poetry’ indeed. The 
matter is really more important 
than it looks; for our school would 
most undoubtedly attend more to 
the technical qualities of its pic- 
tures if it had no impertinent assist- 
ance from without to rely on. Nor 
should we be displeased to see 
the austere fashion of the Salon 
adopted here, by which almost 
all landscapes appear as ‘ Paysages,’ 
so that no one is allowed the small 
satisfaction of recognising a view. 
Rather a deprivation for the general 
public, it may be said ; but, in fact, 
the general public, compelled to 
consider a picture on its own pic- 
torial merits, has learnt in Paris 
(and would quickly learn in Lon- 
don) so much intelligence in art- 
matters that it derives from appre- 
ciative enjoyment a far greater 
satisfaction than can be got fom 
the recognition of a view. We 
must not be accused of ultra- 
Gallicanism, nor of a wish to de- 
preciate our national press; but 
there is more apt technical criti- 
cism heard in the chance remarks 
of a Paris crowd than in the plea- 
sant, chatty, kindly, but unlearned 
comments of our professional 
writers on art. 

‘Skyed,’ like the picture last 
named, is ‘An Idle Moment,’ by 
Mr. Walter Stevenson, apparently 
a clever and strongly-painted study, 
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from life, of a priest in black, with a 
gray wall background. Altogether 
at the other pole of art is the rich, 
glowing, and elegant landscape, 
with figures, called ‘(&none,’ of 
Mr. Oswald von Glehn; a com- 
position which possesses a kind of 
flavour of the last century, and with 
this a no less unmistakable hint of 
Venice. The scene is a wood, 
rich and brownish in tone, but not 
affectedly old-master-like in its 
brownishness ; poor GEnone stands 
in ambush to see the lovely god- 
desses appeal to the good taste of 
her lover; in the middle distance 
stands the divine group, while 
Paris offers the apple, with a 
nice impulsive action, to the vic- 
tress. The carnations of these 
figures glow with a warm and ten- 
der colour against a_ glorious 
glimpse of low sky, altogether 
after the manner of the Adriatic 
masters. The three Olympians 
might perhaps have been a little 
better differentiated, but the figures 
are, after all, small and subordi- 
nate. Kindly hung on the line in 
the first room, while her elder and 
far more advanced sister is rele- 
gated to a somewhat lofty place in 
the tenth gallery, is the ‘ Venetian 
Boy unloading a Market-boat’ of 
Miss Hilda Montalba. This family 
seems to possess eminently the 
colourist’s gift ; and the young lady 
who has done so much with the 
quiet greens of this fascinating sea 
and sky and the quasi-Titianesque 
tones of her boy’s carnations, has 
certainly before her a fine artistic 
future of light and colour. She 
will, we hope, beware of manner- 
ism and of too obstinate a parti 
pris in her reading of Nature. An 
artistic green, we would venture to 
remind her, though the most ac- 
ceptable of colours, is not omni- 
present in the air and light, the 
land and water of this world ; violet 
is detestable, but the antidote to 
that poison may become tyran- 
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nously strong. Let us all beware 
of forcing the moderation of Nature 
even in the direction of the beau- 
tiful; and not for Miss Hilda 
Montalba, who is comparatively a 
novice in her art, but for the 
accomplished pupil of Isabey, 
for Miss Clara Montalba, whose 
art has delighted us for so many 
years that we cannot presume to 
include it in the ‘ young work of 
the Academy,’ we have an apt and 
significant word of entreaty. It 
closes a graceful stanza which 
somebody addressed to Gains- 
borough when he had shown signs 
in his pictures of taking his own 
way a little too independently of 
Nature, with whom he is supposed 
to have had something of a lover’s 
quarrel, ‘Go,’ says the writer to 
the too artistic artist,— 


‘ Go find her, kiss her, and be friends again!’ 


Destined for a noble fame, Mr. 
Dicksee stands out preéminently 
among young artists, and is almost 
alone among them in this respect 
—that his name has already 
achieved the celebrity which, for 
his compeers in age, is as yet only 
in store. He is on the brink of 
even official recognition, his elec- 
tion to the associateship of the 
Academy being only a matter of 
weeks or months at most. With 
an artist father whose work he 
may surpass, but whose training is 
the basis of his success, and has 
given him an advantage over al- 
most all his fellows, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee has been so well grounded 
in his profession that we might 
have hoped for freedom froia all 
fears that he should be spoiled by 
praise, or should permit his merit 
to be on any single occasion out- 
stripped by his reputation. Yet 
what are we to say to his ‘ Bene- 
dicite’? At first sight a Leighton- 
ish bit of colour, this girl’s head, 
on nearer inspection, proves to be 
utterly unworthy in workmanship 
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of its author’s hand; and not even 
the clever painting in the back- 
ground can palliate the mistake of 
sending the picture to a public ex- 
hibition. We may, however, utterly 
refuse to believe that Mr. Frank 
Dicksee is thus early beginning his 
bogeyage when we turn to his 
larger canvas, containing the real 
work of his year, in the first gallery. 
The portraits in this brilliant pic- 
ture of the ‘ House-Builders’ are 
somewhat hard and insistent like- 
nesses, but full of honest work and 
straightforward intelligence, while 
the accessories are altogether 
triumphantly well painted, yet with- 
out brag, bravado, or what Mr. 
Ruskin calls ‘vulgar dexterity.’ 
There is a wealth of well-kept and 
vivid detail in the dress of Lady 
Welby Gregory, her ornaments, and 
the stuff, flowers, and furniture of 
the room. Preraphaelitism itself 
never achieved anything more in- 
tensely attentive and particular, 
and certainly never anything half 
so unaffected. The revival of por- 
trait groups in which the persons 
are characteristically occupied, in- 
stead of being posed like the vic- 
tims of the photographer, is a happy 
one; a far happier one, by the 
way, than the fashion of masquerad- 
ing in portraiture which was set 
some years ago by Mr. Pettie, with 
results often grotesquely incon- 
gruous. Whether the course of 
time and the conditions of our days 
have ‘ evolved’ us into a type differ- 
ing in its features from that of our 
armour-wearing ancestors, or whe- 
ther it is merely that our habits of 
mind have changed our normal ex- 
pression from that with which they 
went through the world, for one 
reason or another we look ridicu- 
lously modern in armour, and in all 
kinds of kindred make-up; and 
the sooner all such as are ambiti- 
ous of academical portrayal agree 
to submit to be immortalised in the 
hats and coats which harmonise 
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with their countenances, the better. 
Of course this remark does not ap- 
ply to that clever and adaptable 
sex which knows how to blend it- 
self with its costume for the time 
being, and which has of late begun 
to make the garments of the past 
serve the use of the present. Mr. 
E. Blair Leighton, in his tiny can- 
vas, ‘An Inspiration,’ gives us the 
outcome of an intelligent study of 
Gerard Douw and the Dutchmen 
generally ; he has effected a great 
deal of their completeness, and not 
a little of their pearl-like finish, 
missing only that indefinable charm 
in the quality of the execution 
which makes these prosaic, minute, 
unimaginative Hollanders for ever 
fascinating, and to expect which, in 
a young artist, is of course to ex- 
pect more than we have any right 
to look for. Mr. Blair Leighton’s 
subject is an interior, with a single 
male figure seated at study. Two 
portraits next engage our attention 
in our search for young work, an 
anonymous feminine portrait by a 
man, and a masculine portrait by 
a lady, both showing no incon- 
siderable promise. ‘The first men- 
tioned (Mr. Arthur Hacker’s work) 
has some clever modelling in the 
face and hands, while as to colour 
the artist has had difficulties to 
contend with in the general gray- 
ness of his subject—an elderly lady 
with light grayish hair and a pale 
complexion ; a certain lack of 
sweetness and nobility of treat- 
ment may be noted, but the paint- 
ing is decidedly an honest one. 
Miss Ethel Mortlock’s portrait 
of ‘His Excellency the Baron de 
Penedo, Brazilian Minister,’ is 
also, as we have said, of very fair 
merit. 

Toa pretty little school—a very 
little school indeed in aims and im- 
portance—belongs the charmingly- 
tinted quasi-miniature by Mr. Alfred 
Ward, entitled ‘Coquetry.’ Every 
one knows the tasteful followers of 
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Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. Albert 
Moore, who paint studios, bits of 
colour from the nearest ‘artistic’ 
furniture-shop, peacock-fans, a lit- 
tle blue-and-white china, and plenty 
of girls. They are not strongly 
masculine in their work, but they 
give very considerable pleasure, 
and they are so superior to the 
‘ pretty’ painters of an older genera- 
tion that we cannot find a com- 
parison strong enough to express 
the difference. Contrast those ex- 
quisite little bits of dric-a-bracquerie 
with which we are all familiar, at 
the Dudley Gallery especially, with 
the crude and tawdry pinks and 
violets, the cold blues, the simper- 
ing faces, and the overpowering 
Philistinism of the art which held 
a like place and had like aims, not 
sO many years ago. We are cer- 
tainly the gainers; the complete 
reform of taste—in colour, above 
all—which has transformed our 
furniture and our wives’ chiffons has 
had its effect even in our studios ! 
It would be hardly possible now 
to paint violet-coloured pictures of 
this class; why, the very models 
come clad in lovely tints, and the 
bits of velvet which we pick up for 
background are exquisite in colour; 
all the blues are greenish, the rose- 
colours warm, the whites creamy; in 
fact the precious presence ofyellow, 
the king of colours, is almost every- 
where apparent; while its enemy, 
violet, is banished, and the aniline 
dyes cannot be had for love or 
money. If we have alluded here to 
the facility of being pleasant in the 
decorative art of these pleasant 
days, we must not be understood 
as intending the slightest disparage- 
ment to Mr. Ward, whose taste is 
charmingly refined, who would 
never, even in evil days, have been 
a Philistine, and whose ‘ Coquetry’ 
is a veritable little gem. His sub- 
ject is an interior with marbles— 
giallo antico and other rare kinds— 
and a damsel, with her graceful 
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back towards us, who holds two 
fans, with either of which she veils 
her pretty face from some one’s 
glance of admiration. The flesh is 
perhaps less sweet in colour and 
tone than the very delicate acces- 
sories. 

‘Heilige Moeder Gods, bid voor 
ons’ is the Flemish title of a con- 
scientious and strong study in the 
choir of St. Paul’s at Antwerp, by 
Mr. William Logsdail, showing the 
fine carved work of the stalls. A 
priest and a woman and child 
populate the canvas rather too 
thinly. The same artist has done 
altogether masterly work in his 
‘Antwerp Fish-Market,’ a marvel- 
lous bit of truth. 

The young pictures of Gallery 
No. II. begin with Mr. Robert Bar- 
rett Browning’s big pig, ‘ Watching 
the Skittle-Players.’ The artist has 
made his study carefully, and has 
preserved, without exaggeration, 
such humour as there was in the 
critical pig’s expression. Animals 
have a decided touch of the ridicu- 
lous about them, but no one can 
render it who tries to force it; for 
if this is done, human expression 
is at once trenched upon, and all 
that was comic in the brute is lost. 
Sir Edwin Landseer was at times 
true to that animal quality of fun, 
at others he gave his dogs an alto- 
gether undoggish and human ex- 
pression, so as to increase the 
point, as he thought, instead of 
which he spoilt it altogether. Mr. 
R. B. Browning has given us an 
entirely literal pig, and has painted 
him very fairly well. Whether his 
pains might not have been better 
employed may be open to ques- 
tion. He seems to be fond of 
realities for their own sake. That 
fish-stall last year was uncompro- 
mising in its insistence upon the 
fishes and lobsters it displayed ; 
and we fancy that we can perceive, 
in all this obstinate and determined 
prose, a revolt against the small 
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but intolerable persecutions of a 
sentimental world which gushingly 
declares that it expects poetical and 
nothing but poetical art from the son 
of two poets. Any young man of 
spirit would naturally retort with 
soles and turbots, crabs and a pig. 
Nevertheless, while pausing before 
this picture, we remembered the 
lovely sky of that river-landscape 
last year—as fine a sky as any in 
the Academy—with true regret, and 
a fervent hope that the artist who 
was capable of so noble a bit of 
work would not allow himself to 
be goaded into a final and irrevo- 
cable devotion to the fish-stall and 
the sty. And in the very next 
Gallery—No.III.—we were delight- 
ed to find that the same hand Aad 
again given us, under the title of 
‘Solitude,’ a large landscape, not 
so memorable as last year’s, by any 
means, but at least pleasant as an 
evidence that Mr. Robert Barrett 
Browning has not deserted a branch 
of his art in which he is certain to 
achieve distinction. A third work 
from his brush, in the unimagina- 
tive manner of the first, is entitled 
‘A Tan-yard, Dinant, Belgium.’ 
Mr. Emest Parton is, notwith- 
standing his first successes, young 
enough for a place in our sketch. 
His work is scarcely so striking 
or so attractive this year as last, 
‘Among the Woods and Waters’ 
being very green, very delicate, as 
tremulous as Corot in some of 
his lighter trees, yet missing the 
curious poetry of that master whose 
hand was so light that he never 
scared away ‘the spirit in the 
woods.’ Mr. Parton’s work is so 
full of sincere and fine qualities 
that we are inclined to wonder, 
when looking at his four canvases 
in this exhibition, why it is not 
more interesting ; and we conclude 
that this is, perhaps, because he has 
not yet developed a salient indi- 
viduality ; nor shall we quarrel 
with a young artist for not being a 
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mannerist at the outset of his 
career. Mr. Edgar Hanley’s ‘Aloes’ 
seems to be somewhat in the dex- 
terous modern Spanish manner—a 
manner which is bad to imitate ; 
while Mr. H. H. La Thangue’s 
‘Pool of Bethesda’—one of the 
few attempts at religious art by 
young painters—fails in the figure 
of the Christ, which is decidedly 
poor and unrefined. The figures 
of the sick show bold foreshorten- 
ing and good student’s work alto- 
gether. Mr. Faber Bluhm, with 
whom we started, contributes a 
second picture, ‘Cross and Cres- 
cent,’ a familiar view in the Al- 
hambra, which is here given in a 
somewhat hard style, and which 
the artist has intended to brighten 
up by the introduction of a Moor 
and two priests, who contemplate 
one another at a hostile distance ; 
the little priests’ figures are put in 
most infelicitously, and in a curi- 
ously inartificial manner. No fault 
of hardness, at any rate, can be 
found with Mr. Robert Meyer- 
heim’s landscape with cattle, en- 
titled ‘ Early Spring,’ a meadow in 
flower, handled with great delight 
and care, and a group of admir- 
ably drawn and painted cattle 
going slowly across it. We can- 
not say that cows are generally 
attractive to us as subjects of art ; 
they are animals of reserved dis- 
position, and somewhat removed 
from our sympathies, but Mr. 
Meyerheim, like Mr. Davis, con- 
trives to give them a certain raf- 
port with the human heart. Rather 
in the calm spaces of the Gros- 
venor than on the noisy walls of the 
Academy should we have expected 
to see the strange trio of heads 
by Mr. Henry S. Tuke, portraits 
of ‘The Daughters of Charles 
Santley. A red-robed, a white- 
robed, and a blue-robed damosel 
(no other word expressive of young 
ladyhood would be at all applic- 
able) are making music together. 
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The painting shows a good deal of 
power and more of promise, the 
colour is singularly rich and strong, 
but the face which is seen in full 
is not altogether in perfect drawing. 
Mr. Leslie Thomson’s work is al- 
ways delightful; his hand has a 
happy knack of pleasant quality in 
execution, and his gray, breezy 
passages of Nature are caught with 
a sympathy with his subject which 
secures our own. ‘Late Autumn’ 
is a study of rich brown tones, 
badly hung; ‘A Windy Day’ is 
charming, and more characteristic 
of the artist ; in ‘ Brittany’ there is 
great sweetness, especially in the 
sky and distance, the delicate gray 
colour having no dark accents, but 
no lack of strength; ‘ The Tweed, 
Kelso,’ is more striking in effect. 
The young work of the room closes 
with Mr. Magrath’s ‘Cabin Com- 
fort,’ a solitary old Irishman en- 
joying a moderate pipe with his 
back to his fire; very nice colour, 
nicely touched, is in the wall and 
the simple accessories. 

Gallery No. III. contains, as a 
rule, a larger proportion of elderly 
work than the others, as it is the 
salle @honneur, the whole line of 
which is often appropriated by 
members of the Academy. How- 
ever, hanging near to the ‘ Ioste- 
phane’ of his great namesake is a 
second work by Mr. EF. Blair Leigh- 
ton—‘ Awaiting an Answer; but 
his third and last picture, placed 
in a later room, deserves all the 
space we can spare him. This is 
‘The Dying Copernicus.’ The 
philosopher has risen in his bed; 
the attendant monks—Dominicans 
—hover round him. ‘He was 
made,’ so George Eliot says, ‘to 
touch the first printed copy of his 
book when the sense of touch was 
gone, and he saw it only as a dim 
object through the deepening 
dusk.’ The pathos of the moment 
has certainly been caught by Mr. 
Blair Leighton in this very effective 
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work. Mr. Munn’s ‘ Lonely Road’ 
is less ambitious and less success- 
ful than the larger picture he ex- 
hibited last year; but its pleasant 
colour and other good qualities 
are apparent even at the height 
where it hangs. ‘An October 
Evening’ and ‘Floods’ are Mr. 
Alfred Parsons’s two altogether 
delightful contributions to the 
Academy, which has not done 
him justice in the matter of hang- 
ing ; at the Grosvenor Gallery his 
powerful yet sensitive work—full 
as it is of high technical excel- 
lences, and as bold as it is un- 
affected—is placed, where its beauty 
deserves, on the line. 

The fascination of the subject— 
at least to us—has delayed us too 
long upon our journey. We must 
henceforth hurry on, giving little 
more than a catalogue of what re- 
mains. Mr. G. P. Jacomb-Hood, 
who is a Slade student, and shows 
it, as does Mr. Henry Scott Tuke 
in his ‘ Daughters of Charles Sant- 
ley,’ by a certain originality not 
often to be met in the Academy 
student’s work, has taken a passage 
from the Bedford tinker’s immortal 
book as the subject for his faulty 
but promising brush—that in which 
Mercy is described as swooning 
before the wicket-gate. 

Mr. Arthur Cope, the son of an 
Academician, brings us back again 
to prosiest prose ; h’3 portraits are 
well painted, but are too British in 
treatment to have any charm save 
that which attaches to careful work. 
With a glance at ‘The Abbot's 
House, Malmesbury,’ by Mr. Fran- 
cis H. Eastwood; at Mr. Frank 
Miles’s Welsh ‘Ocean Coast’—a 
work in which his unsure drawing 
is less observable than in the pretty 
faces with which he has deluged 
the town and debased his art; at 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s ‘ Thomas 
Brock, Esq.’—a manly yet not un- 
sentimental face, manlily yet not 
unsentimentally painted; at that 
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really beautiful and most iniquitous- 
ly skyed landscape, with its strong 
human interest, to which, because 
there is a stream in it, Mr. Val 
Davis has unnecessarily appended 
the lines, 

‘ Though men may come and men may go, 

I go on for ever;’ 

at the ‘ Post-Boy,’ a pleasant little 
study, by Mr. Claude Hayes—son 
of Mr. Edwin Hayes, the Irish 
Academician ; at Mr. James Hill’s 
‘Meadows near Southwold,’ hung 
where we cannot do more than 
imagine the charm which, judging 
from his work at the Dudley and 
elsewhere, it is sure to possess ; at 
‘Winifred, Daughter of Frederick 
Fish, Esq., of Ipswich’—a charm- 
ing little girl in black-velvet jacket 
trimmed with fur, holding a pug- 
dog by the collar—painted by a 
young Ipswich man, Mr. W. R. Sy- 
monds, who, if he goes on as he 
has begun, will make Mr. Ouless 
(if not the great Millais himself) 
look to his laurels, and who has 
in another room a large subject 
picture, of remarkable but imma- 
ture merit, entitled ‘At the Market- 
gate ;’ at Mr. Armstrong Vinter’s 
‘Lady Jane Grey,’ which cannot 
be judged where it is hung; at 
Mr. J. Charles’s very clever and 
pleasant portrait group, ‘ Her 
Children’s Children ;’ we come to 
Gallery V., where two large can- 
vases immediately arrest attention— 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘ Dr. Johnson’s 
Penance,’ and Mr. R.C. Woodville’s 
‘Blenheim, August 13th, 1704.’ 
The latter work encourages the 
hopes which every lover of military 
painting formed from Mr. Wood- 
ville’s picture last year. His can- 
vas is full of character and action 
—of action, be it said, yet scarcely 
of movement. The cavalry, in the 
act of breaking into the charge, 
does not exactly go, and this, we 
think, arises from no lack of spirit 
in the drawing, but from the back- 
ward slope of the lines of the com- 
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position ; for, unfortunately, more 
depends upon such things than 
upon positive truth to nature. If 
a galloping horse, for instance, 
were drawn in his real position, 
we should feel it to be impossible 
to associate the idea of motion 
and speed with the grotesque and 
unaccustomed presentment. In 
the same way we must have for- 
ward-slanting lines to convey to 
us forward movement. It is also 
rather unlucky that the wounded 
horse in the foreground inevitably 
suggests by its position the model 
so well known to artists. Excel- 
lent are the composition and ex- 
pressiveness of the principal group, 
and especially good and real is the 
action of the man mounting his 
horse somewhat to the right. If 
we might offer to Mr. Woodville, 
who has undoubtedly a true career 
before him, a little gratuitous ad- 
vice, we would recommend him to 
paint rather less panoramic battle- 
scenes, to give us something of the 
by-play of the piece, if he intends 
to interest the public in any es- 
pecial degree. He has now shown 
us that he can compose the soldier, 
and draw, paint, and understand 
him. If he can also prove that he 
can feel for the soldier, and, still 
more, that he can feel with him, 
we shall expect great things from 
him in the noble and worthy field 
of art which we congratulate him 
on having chosen. After all, it 
becomes a man to think as a man, 
to understand as a man, and to 
paint as a man. Girl-angels ex- 
pressing hopeless despondency 
over the days of the world’s crea- 
tion, girls singing hymns to Venus, 
girls acting little scenes out of the 
New Testament, and girls walking 
down a golden staircase, are hardly 
subjects to which a man who re- 
spects his virility would choose to 
devote himself exclusively. What 
is called the idyllic school is, in fact, 
no larger a thing, and a less honour- 
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able one, than that very small school 
of artistic genre in which peacock- 
feathers play so large a part. Mas- 
culine, also, in his way, as to his 
choice of subject, has been Mr. 
Adrian Stokes, whose neighbour- 
ing picture presents a rainy day 
in the market-place of Uttoxeter, 
which is alive with the coming and 
going of the town and country 
people plashing about amidst the 
wet merchandise, picturesquely 
dressed in the garb of their time, 
and sheltered by large coloured 
umbrellas. Enduring the laughter 
of the pretty girls, the gibes of the 
children, the wonder of the old 
women, nay, the chaff of an im- 
pertinent gander, with his feet on 
the wet stones and the rain on his 
bare head, stands the great philo- 
sopher, master, teacher of the 
eighteenth century, a man of sen- 
sitive self-esteem, deliberately in- 
flicting upon himself a bitter little 
mortification of pride in punish- 
ment for an old sin of pride. 
‘Once I was disobedient,’ he said 
to Boswell. ‘I refused to attend 
my father to Uttoxeter market. ... 
A few years ago I desired to atone 
for this fault. I went to Uttoxeter 
in very bad weather, and stood for 
a considerable time bareheaded in 
the rain, on the spot where my 
father’s stall used to stand. In 
contrition I stood, and I hope the 
penance was expiatory.’ Every 
one who reverences conscience, 
and who is not afraid of the Phil- 
istine’s ready reproach of ‘ morbid- 
ness’ and ‘superstition,’ will be in- 
terested in Mr. Stokes’s subject. 
His execution of it, except for a 
slight inclination to lilac, and con- 
sequent want of effect in his colour, 
and a certain pallor in his tone, is 
eminently satisfactory. His canvas 
is instinct with life, the groups are 
speaking, and the whole composi- 
tion is full of the titters and chat- 
tering of the flippant voices, un- 
aware of what they are deriding. 
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As a draughtsman, Mr. Stokes’s 
powers are considerable. His fig- 
ures stand securely and buoyantly, 
and the faces have an uncommon 
vivacity. <A little more confidence 
in himself will shortly set him free 
to achieve a more charming way of 
colour. 

Mr. Allan J. Hook is a promis- 
ing painter, but he must keep the 
fear of the commonplace always 
before him. Coming to ‘Autumn,’ 
by Mr. Robert C. Minor, we allow 
ourselves the gratification of prais- 
ing his powerful work, as we do 
that of Mr. William Magrath, on the 
ground that their pictures, though 
those of mature artists and middle- 
aged men, are young to the English 
public, both painters having only re- 
cently arrived from America, where 
both are favourably known. Mr. 
Minor’s great merits as a land- 
scapist will not be sufficiently re- 
cognised this year, for not one of his 
three pictures at the Academy, nor 
even his single contribution to the 
Grosvenor, is favourably hung. 
Mr. Magrath has had better luck, 
perhaps because his subjects are 
more adapted to the popular taste; 
nor will the public be slow to wel- 
come representations—really true 
to life, not the hackneyed carica- 
tures—of the Irish peasant, that 
imaginative and, despite all the 
contrary portraits of him, melan- 
choly rather than comic creature, 
whom Mr. Magrath depicts with 
the sympathy engendered by the 
possession of a common nation- 
ality. The name of Mr. Watson 
Nicol, whose clever ‘ Nightcap’ is 
in this room, recalls the burlesques 
of Irish character which we hope 
that Mr. Magrath’s example will 
finally extinguish. More to be ad- 
mired for its painting than for its 
subject is Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s 
‘Topsy,’ which is hung upon the 
line ; the painter, by the way, hav- 
ing the fortune to be not merely a 
member of a family whose delightful 
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talent is everywhere known, but an 
Academician’s son-in-law. Passing 
with a word of praise Mr. Edgar 
Hanley’s ‘ By Order of the King’and 
‘Flowers for the Carnival; Mr. 
Herbert Gilchrist’s ‘Game of Nine- 
pins in New England ; Mr. Bryan 
Hook’s ‘Cornish Gull-rock’ and 
‘Summer on the Cornish Coast ; 
Miss Edith Elmore’s low-toned 
‘Study of Fruit and Flowers ;’ Mr. 
G. C. Kerr’s uncommonly good 
‘Cap Point, St. Margaret’s Bay ; 
Miss Henriette Roe’s lazy-looking 
head, ‘ Chloe ;’ Mr. Sidney Paget’s 
skyed ‘ Portrait’ (why is his cle- 
ver brother unrepresented this 
year?) ; Mr. Thomas Gaunt’s ‘In- 
teresting Story; Mr. Gunning 
King’s ‘Strawberry Gatherers,’ 
anent which we must reiterate the 
old cry about the miserable unfair- 
ness of the hanging committee, who 
relegate to the ceiling so excellent 
a picture, while—we must allow 
ourselves the comparison—a neigh- 
bouring work, far inferior, by the 
son of an Academician, is placed in 
a position of honour which, frankly 
speaking, we do not think it merits ; 
Mr. Arthur Townshend’s ‘ Blair 
Athol,’ a careful study of horse- 
flesh; Mr. L. C. Nightingale’s 
‘No Alternative;’ we make a 
longer pause before one of the 
chief successes of the year, Mr. 
Walter Shaw’s exceedingly honest 
and sincere study of waves, ‘ The 
Ebb-tide on the Bar.’ Young in 
years, this painter is almost in his 
infancy as an artist, having studied 
his craft only during the last five 
years, and that with no assistance 
from any teacher whatever. Now 
achieving for the first time the 
success of a place upon the line, 
his work has received more atten- 
tion than it won in the two past 
years in which he has exhibited ; 
he has also, however, made sen- 
sible progress. Nothing which 
paint can do, indeed, could sur- 
pass in reality this wonderful sea- 
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surface with its shifting facets of 
cold and uneasy waves; drawing, 
movement, and execution here 
surpass one another. So signal a 
success, with so simple a subject, 
speaks for itself, Mr. Shaw’s ma- 
terials being simply the gray sea 
with its peculiar motion, and a sky 
as gray, no land being visible, and 
a vessel in the offing being the 
only sign of animate life in sight. 
Frankly full of sentiment is Mr. 
Herbert Schmalz’s ‘ For Ever,’ a 
lamp-light scene in a rich and 
picturesque interior, which is ten- 
anted by a fair-haired girl on her 
deathbed, or what her dark lover 
fears may be such; he has paused 
with a failing voice while singing a 
song in her praise, and the two 
clasp hands in a union which, 
whether for life or death, is ‘for 
ever.” Mr. Schmalz, who draws 
with much grace, colours brilliantly 
and radiantly ; and he has scored 
one of the young successes of the 
year. Mr. Shaw’s picture called 
forth the compliments, expressed 
in a letter, of a venerable Academi- 
cian (who also bought the picture), 
and Mr. Schmalz has received 
similar expressions of gratifying 
recognition from those who are his 
fathers and masters in art. The 
only grudge we have against Mr. 
Schmalz’s picture is that it pushes 
up so high the charming and 
subtly-felt ‘Sins of the Fathers,’ 
by Marian Collier, wife of Mr. 
John Collier (whose own work has 
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passed out of our category), and 
daughter of Professor Huxley. 
‘Saint Mary Magdalen at the Foot 
of the Cross,’ by Mr. Downing, is 
an austere work, full of power and 
sincerity, somewhat tentative as 
to its manner, which is rather 
hard, but thoroughly right and 
careful in intention. Mr. Downing 
is strong as a draughtsman, and 
shows good training altogether; the 
graces of his art will, no doubt, 
receive more consideration from 
him hereafter; his saint, in the 
present instance, is perhaps a little 
prosaic in type. 

We must not be tempted to take 
the reader into the water-colour 
gallery, not even by Mr. Pownoll 
Williams’s ‘ Dying Rose,’ an ex- 
quisite study of the delicate yellow 
of a tea-rose harmonised with the 
rich yellowish green of the velvet 
on which it droops, though indeed 
it has an oil-painting’s force. Nor 
must we linger among the chalk- 
drawings or among the marbles 
—though in passing through the 
vestibule we cannot fail to be 
struck by the well-studied ana- 
tomy of Mr. T. S. Lee’s admirable 
‘Death of Abel,’ a group of Adam 
and Eve discovering the body of 
their son—for we must bid adieu 
(with many apologies to those 
whom we have failed to recognise 
and address) to the Leightons, the 
Millais’, the Alma Tademas, the 
Petties, the Orchardsons, and the 
Boughtons of the future. 











MISS GAY, 


By MARCUS FALL. 





One of the quietest places in the 
London suburbs is Manville-square, 
Clapham. It lies at the core of a 
network of shady lanes and se- 
questered roads, where the thrush 
and blackbird sing in the quiet even- 
ing. When the wind is from the 
west you can hear Big Ben strike 
noon. ‘The place is gathered into 
a peaceful calm ; and to find your- 
self in Manville-square, after the 
dust and turmoil of the City, is as 
great a change as for the citizen 
of a sleepy cathedral-town to find 
himself on a prairie with the feel- 
ing of inexhaustible relief always 
arising from the absence of walls. 
But in Manville-square you find no 
solitude. Lightly swung broughams 
and landaus and victorias brush 
over the smooth roadway now and 
then ; you can on no fine day put 
your head out ofa front window 
without hearing the laughter of 
rosy-cheeked children and the pat- 
ter of tiny feet. You will see a 
handsome housemaid, hand on hip, 
holding an area-gate and talking 
to the baker. In the enclosure 
you will see an old maid reading 
a new novel, and hear a governess 
asked the French for a doll’s four- 
wheeled perambulator. You will 
hear a prosperous-looking man hail 
from his window a passing neigh- 
bour, and discuss in five sentences 
the contents of the morning pa- 
pers. You will see a buxom young 
matron leave her home alone, with 
eyes cast down in thought, divided 
between the two young sleepers in 
the large top room and the neces- 
sity for getting a pair of boots for 
the boy who has just worn out his 


first pair, and something for ‘father’ 
to eat when he comes home from 
the City. 

Here the sunlight seemed always 
to come early and stay late. Sum- 
mer loved the place, and lingered 
longer here than even at Kew. 
The square had no pretensions to 
splendour or wealth or fashion or 
distinction. The houses were mo- 
dern, well-built, wholesome, and 
roomy. The grass and shrubs in 
the enclosure were kept neatly and 
efficiently, but there was no such 
prudery in the gardening as forbad 
cricket to four-year-old boys or 
the laughing scamper of children 
through the trees. It was the place 
to turn into when you were gloomy 
or sour. If you walked there with 
the vilest temper, you could not 
hold your evil humour half an 
hour; for you would meet some fair 
grave-faced maiden of fourteen, 
with music under her arm, walk- 
ing circumspectly to her lesson, 
the picture of purity, or some hot- 
faced sailor-lad of seven rolling a 
hoop, the picture of eternal health 
and youth and vigour. You could 
not keep up your rancour in the 
face of such protests ‘against the 
spleen asyou would there find. ‘The 
genii of the place were peace and 
prosperous plenty and courteous 
services. No angry word ever in- 
vaded that Tempe of London. 
No dun ever cast a shadow on its 
clean flagway or wholesome grass. 

The houses all belonged to one 
landlord, who was a rich man and 
owned property in several other 
parts of London. He had made 


one rule over all his house-pro- 
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perty, and that was to take ten 
per cent a year less for his houses 
than he could easily get, and to be 
much more particular as to the 
people he accepted as tenants 
than most landlords. It was not 
enough to satisfy him that the ten- 
ant was solvent and respectable ; 
he woul! also be convinced the 
applicant for a house of his was 
free from anything which could 
make him a disagreeable neigh- 
bour. Hence Manville-square par- 
took of the nature of a huge club, 
and the people of it who knew 
one another got on very well to- 
gether. In all the agreements 
upon which houses had been taken 
in Manville-square, one of the most 
stringent clauses was against any 
form whateverof sub-letting. Those 
who took houses were to be clearly 
informed one of the advantages 
of the place was that there were 
to be no lodgers in Manville- 
square. 

When Dr. Stephen Brooks took 
his house he read the clause with 
satisfaction. When a man paid a 
hundred and thirty pounds a year 
for a house in the suburbs, he ex- 
pected not to have lodgers next 
door. Mrs. Brooks was delighted 
at the stringency of this proviso. 
They had had a hard fight in the 
world. They were childless. Nei- 
ther was now young, and a little 
respectability becomes very accept- 
able in the middle life of woman, 
when youth and young matronhood 
have been spent in narrow ways. 

For ten years Dr. Brooks and 
his wife lived a quiet easy life in 
the square; and then, when he 
was sixty and she fifty-five, he died. 
He had saved a little money—not 
much. When all debts and ex- 
penses had been paid there was no 
more than fifteen hundred pounds 
for the widow. Her friends re- 
commended her to give up this 
house at once, sell off what furni- 
ture she would not absolutely need, 
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and take a small house out farther. 
She wrote to the landlord, and he 
replied, saying he would be most 
happy to do anything he could 
for her. He recommended her to 
do nothing definite for a day or 
two, until he had called. 

Between the despatch of that 
letter and the visit to Mrs. Brooks 
the landlord was observed to call at 
every house in the square. When 
he saw the widow he was extremely 
polite and considerate. He hoped 
she would not consider it imper- 
tinent on his part if he alluded to 
her affairs. He could not help 
hearing people speaking of her, for 
she and her husband had been the 
most popular people in the square. 
Among things he heard the cause 
of her wishing to give up the house 
was, that her circumstances had 
naturally been reduced by her hus- 
band’s death. He had ventured 
to come with a suggestion, which, 
if she did not feel disposed to 
adopt, she would, he felt sure, 
take as well meant. All the people 
in the square were most anxious 
she should not leave it, and would 
do everything in their power to 
help her. He too should be loth 
to lose an old and valued resident. 
Now what he came prepared to do 
was to cancel the sub-letting clause 
of her lease. 

Thus it arose in the year 1879 
in one house in Manville-square 
lodgings could be secured, and 
that Edwin Colthurst lived as a 
lodger with Mrs. Brooks. He 
occupied a room at the top of the 
house, looking into the square. 
He went into the City every day 
immediately after breakfast, and 
was not home till near six in the 
evening. He was quiet and un- 
assuming, spoke in a soft low voice, 
and never was so pleased as when 
he could steal in and out unper- 


ceived. He had no companions 
or friends. He lived altogether to 
himself. No one ever called upon 
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him. He always came home 
straight from his business and went 
to his room. At nine o’clock he 
came down and ate some supper, 
mostly in silence. Mrs. Brooks 
had a great liking for the young 
man, and often said she wished he 
would have some of his friends 
with him on Sunday. But he al- 
ways made the same answer— 
‘Thank you, Mrs. Brooks. It is 
very good of you to think of it. 
But there is no one I care to ask 
just now.’ 

He had a taste for entomology 
and reading, and he spent all his 
Sundays and his evenings over his 
books or his cases of specimens. 
Towards the end of May Mrs. 
Brooks thought he was looking 
very ill, and attributed this to his 
want of variety in life and, she 
feared, his great carelessness about 
meals. Often at supper it slipped 
from him that he had eaten nothing 
since breakfast that morning. Mrs. 
Brooks made up her mind she 
would see he ate his supper at all 
events; so towards the end of 
May she was always in the dining- 
room, when that meal was served 
for him. 

Early in June, while he was in 
the dining-room, Mrs. Brooks 
pulled a letter out of her pocket 
and said, 

‘Mr. Colthurst, I got a letter 
from a lady this morning. She 
has been recommended to come 
here by a lady who stopped here— 
by a lady who was with me for a 
few months last year. I want to 
answer the letter at once, and I 
cannot read part of the letter or 
the signature. Will you be so 
kind as to try if you can make it 
out ?” 

‘Certainly. Let me see it.’ 

He took it, and, after looking at 
it a while, read out: 


‘Dear Madam,—My friend, Mrs. 
Shipstone, tells me I should be 
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lucky if you will allow me to come 
and stay with you for a fortnight 
or three weeks— business takes 
me to London. My niece accom- 
panies me. We shall need two 
bedrooms, opening into one an- 
other, and a private sitting-room. 
We come up to see a doctor. You 
need not be alarmed. The com- 
plaint is neither infectious nor 
dangerous. An early reply will 
oblige,—Yours faithfully, 
‘HELEN Gay,’ 


When Colthurst had finished his 
supper he bade Mrs. Brooks good- 
night, and went to bed. 

Five nights after that Miss Gay 
—she proved to be a spinster— 
arrived with her niece. 

‘You remember,’ said Mrs. 
Brooks that night to Colthurst, as 
he ate his supper, ‘the letter I 
showed you a few days ago from a 
lady recommended to me by Mrs. 
Shipstone ? 

‘Yes. The writing was not very 
legible.’ 

‘That is it. Well, they came 
this morning. I don’t wonder at 
her coming up to town for advice. 
I don’t think she has many weeks’ 
life in her. She’s bent on one 
side, as thin as charity, and quite 
yellow and pinched. I don’t think 
she came a day too soon, poor old 
lady. She isn’t very old—nothing 
like as old as I—but death is in 
her face—death is in her face.’ 

‘I am very sorry for the poor 
lady,’ said Colthurst seriously. 

He had a sympathetic nature 
and a serious manner. 

‘But her niece, Mr. Colthurst, 
her niece! I don’t think I ever 
saw any one more lovely. She is 
fair and slight, and tall and grace- 
ful, the picture of health, and no 
more than eighteen. A most per- 
fect lady. A lady in her carriage, 
her speech, her smile. They are, 
I believe, of very good family ; but 
young Miss Gay would do credit 
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to the best house in London. She 
is soft-mannered and cheerful. I 
cannot tell you how much I was 
struck by her. She is the loveliest 
creature I ever saw in all my 
life, and so amiable. To see her 
keep smiling all the time to cheer 
her poor ailing aunt would win 
any one’s love, man or woman, old 
or young. I have seen her only 
twice, and then for no more than 
a few minutes at a time ; but never 
any one else grew on me in so 
short a space.’ 

Next evening, as Colthurst was 
coming home, he met an elderly 
lady and a tall slight girl walking 
slowly towards Mrs. Brooks’s. He 
made up his mind at once that 
these were the new lodgers, drew 
back, and saw them enter the 
house. This was complete con- 
firmation. He did not go into the 
house then, but walked round the 
square three or four times. It was 
such a pleasant thing to think he 
could go up to that door at any 
moment, open it with his latch- 
key, and walkin. All at once he 
thought, 

‘Suppose the house should take 
fire ; there is no one there to look 
after the—women.’ 

It was a lovely moonlight night. 
He opened his window after sup- 
per, and sat long looking out at 
the quiet white square and the cool 
alleys of shade under the trees in 
the enclosure. 

When he went to bed he had a 
dream. The Thames rose and 
rose all an afternoon until it came 
up Clapham-road, and the people 
were in terror, and feared to fly 
lest the waters should overwhelm 
them. They all climbed to the 
tops of their houses, and there sat 
awaiting destruction or deliver- 
ance. Mrs. Brooks and the ser- 
vants and the elderly maiden lady 
and he had got out on the roof 
and watched the turbid tide swirl- 
ing by. 
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At length a great outcry arose 
on the top of the house, and it 
was found young Miss, the lovely 
young Miss Gay, had been left be- 
low. He tore off his coat, and, 
descending the staircase, swam 
through room after room, but could 
find no trace of her. The flood 
was most peculiar, for although 
each floor was flooded no floor 
was quite full, so that he could 
swim through every room in the 
house. At last he came to the 
front door. He opened it. All 
the flood had disappeared. There 
was the sunshine dancing all over 
the square, and in the core of the 
sunshine a landau, and from the 
landau alighting a young, tall, 
lovely girl, Miss Gay. He went 
to assist her, and she said, ‘ What 
have you done with your coat, 
Edwin? And then he remem- 
bered—fool he had been to forget! 
—that she was his wife; that he 
had married her just three months 
ago ; and that when they got into 
the drawing-room he would take 
her in his arms and kiss her a 
thousand times; kiss her hand, 
her forehead, her cheek, her neck, 
her lips a thousand times. When 
should he tire of kissing his beauti- 
ful bride? O, never, never, never ! 

When he awoke next morning, 
the birds in the square were sing- 
ing, the sun shone out valiantly, 
all looked gay and young. As far 
as the square was concerned, old 
earth looked only in its teens. The 
clean handsome housemaid was 
standing at the area-gate, taking, 
on behalf of the cook, the bread 
from the strong wholesome-looking 
baker. No children were abroad 
yet, but a nursery window opposite 
was open, and he could hear the 
words of the children as they were 
dressed, and subsequently said 
their prayers in loud unfearing 
voices. 

That morning he met no one 
before leaving the house but the 
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servant who gave him his break- 
fast. All day he felt uneasy, dis- 
contented. He wished it had been 
a holiday. He would have liked 
to stay at home and look at his 
specimens. When you came to 
think of it, business was such a 
poor thing after all. Answering 
correspondence and seeing men 
and undertaking to do this, that, 
or the other thing was such a 
colourless dull way of spending a 
fine day like this, when one might 
read in the enclosure, and look out 
through the railings at any one who 
might happen to pass. 

He was in a great hurry home 
that evening, he knew not why. 
He usually came by ’bus, read the 
Globe on the top, and thought that 
drive through the fresh evening 
one of the most delightful events 
of the day. This evening he fan- 
cied the omnibus crawled, and that 
it was most undesirable one’s busi- 
ness place should be so far from 
one’s place of residence. 

At last he reached the square. 
And nowhe was in no hurry to enter 
the house. He walked all round 
the flagway, and then went into the 
enclosure. He walked up and 
down the path in front of Mrs. 
Brooks’s. It was close upon eight 
o'clock when he unlocked the gate, 
crossed the roadway, ascended the 
steps, and thrust his latch-key into 
the hole. He pushed open the 
door, and as he did he saw coming 
down the hall aunt and niece. 
They were dressed for walking. 
He drew aside, bowed, and raised 
his hat. 

‘Thank you,’ said the elder 
lady, as she passed him. 

The tall lithe form of the girl 
bent slightly forward, and a smile 
of gracious recognition came upon 
her sweet young face. 

He had never seen anything so 
lovely in all his life before. He 
would have given the world to turn 
round and walk out in the beauti- 


ful soft evening with her. He had 
often before been attracted by 
beauty, but never as now. A spi- 
rit such as he had never seen in 
woman before hung about this 
girl. There was with her a most 
excellent gentleness. ‘There came 
with her a subtle presence, a pro- 
mise of serene repose. You got 
from her no hint of change, of 
growth, of development, of pro- 
gress. It seemed as though she 
had reached the Elysian Fields, the 
goal of hope, the sphere of immu- 
tability. 

‘ What a sweet girl Miss Gay is ! 
said Mrs. Brooks that night while 
he ate his supper. ‘She doesn’t 
seem to know she is good-looking, 
or that she ‘s so amiable. I know 
I never saw such eyes. If her 
aunt only kept her in London 
and brought her out, she would be 
the beauty of the season—photo- 
graphed, and her carte in every 
window.’ 

‘I should be very sorry to see 
her anything of the kind. She is 
too good to be a “beauty.” Put 
a delicate angel like her up among 
a lot of brazen married women, 
whose good looks ought to be at 
home, and not stuck up every- 
where all over town for vulgar fools 
to leer at !’ 

‘Well, I am not in favour of 
these photographs myself, but I 
think the girl ought to be brought 
out. I wonder what will become of 
the dear child when the aunt dies ?” 

*I confess, Mrs. Brooks, I am 
no great admirer of Society. I 
think a young girl will learn no- 
thing in it that will be of any ad- 
vantage to her. I imagine nothing 
could be better for her if anything 
happened to her aunt than to come 
and live with you here.’ 

‘I should like that. We could 
take care of her here, Mr. Colthurst. 
Have you heard her play?” 

‘No. By her appearance she 
ought to play well.’ 
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‘She does. Queer, out-of-the- 
way, dreamy things that make you 
feel first as if you wanted to go to 
sleep, and then as if you wouldn’t 
close your eyes upon any ac- 
count.’ 

‘I should like above all things 
to hear her.’ 

‘T'll ask if I may bring you up 
to-morrow evening. The aunt is a 
nice sensible lady, and isn’t a bit 
hard on the child.’ 

All that night one phrase of Mrs. 
Brooks’s haunted him, ‘We could 
take care of her.’ We—we—we— 
we? Take care of her? Take care of 
that sweet young girl? Ay, though 
all the world sought to do her 
harm it should not succeed while 
he could raise an arm to strike a 
blow for her. 

To-morrow evening he might 
meet her! He might hear her 
voice coming to him. He might 
watch her as she sat and talked. 
Her hand might touch his. Her 
dress might brush against him. 
He might sit and listen to her 
playing in the twilight. He might 
pick up a flower or a ribbon ora 
glove she had worn. 

If, when her aunt died, she only 
came to that house, what care they 
would take of this gentle-faced girl ! 
For his part, any evening and all 
Sunday he should be at her dis- 
posal. She would be like Mrs. 
Brooks’s daughter—live with her, 
dine and sup at the same table, 
and sit with Mrs. Brooks in the 
afternoons and evenings. That 
would be delightful. 

When he got back to Manville- 
Square next evening, he did not 
linger out of doors, but walked 
with a quick step up to the house, 
and went in. It was close to eight 
o’clock when he met Mrs. Brooks. 
She had good news for him. He 
was to go up with her that even- 
ing and be introduced ; but Miss 
Gay had said, he must remember 
they were in the doctor’s hands, 
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and he must not take it ill of them 
if they retired early. 

Mrs. Brooks devoted herself al- 
together to the aunt, and the young 
people were left almost altogether 
to themselves. They talked of a 
great number of things. He found 
her intelligent, shy, candid, and 
anxious for surprises. 

‘You have never been in Lon- 
don before ?’ he asked. 

‘No, never. I am greatly de- 
lighted with it.’ 

‘Would you like to live here 
always ?” 

‘I should like it very much. 
But aunt could not manage to live 
here. In fact we are going back 
very soon.’ 

* How soon?” 

‘In a few days. I do not know 
how many. When we are done 
with the doctors.’ 

‘I am very sorry for the cause 
of your visit to London. I wish 
it had nothing to do with doctors,’ 

She smiled, and said gently, 

‘Ah, so do I.’ 

‘ What do they say?” 

‘ Aunt does not tell me all. She 
is afraid of alarming me. I fancy 
the case is a very bad one.’ 

‘Is it of long standing ?” 

‘No. Only a few months.’ 

‘I understand you have no other 
relative in the world but Miss 
Gay?’ 

‘Not one.’ 

‘Suppose the doctors’ report is 
unfavourable, what will you do ? 

‘Go back to the country with 
aunt.’ 

‘ And what will you do then?” 

* Wait.’ 

As she said this word she cast 
her eyes down, and he could see 
her eyelids were heavy with tears. 
How he wished and prayed she 
might come to London when all 
was over! He could not bear the 
notion of her going away now. He 
had made up his mind that as soon 
as her aunt died she should come 
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to London and live with Mrs. 
Brooks. ‘We could take care of 
the poor child,’ he said, in his 
heart. Aloud he said, 

‘Could you not manage to stay 
in London ?’ 

‘Ah,no. The doctors say Lon- 
don will not do. We must get 
away to the sea. Torquay or 
Bourngmouth, I am not sure 
which. 

‘Mrs. Brooks has been giving 
me a most enthusiastic account of 
your playing. Are you very fond 
of music ?” 

‘Yes, very. I care for nothing 
in the world so much.’ 

‘And who are your favourite 
composers ?” 

‘Mendelssohn and Schubert.’ 

‘Do you play much ? 

‘Not nearly so much as I 
used.’ 

‘Why have you given up play- 
ing so much ?” 

‘ Ah,’ she sighed, and shook her 
head, ‘I daresay because I am 
getting old and lazy.’ 

‘May I hope you will play a 
little to-night ?” 

‘I will play with great pleasure, 
only not too long.’ 

He looked at the shrunken face 
of the aunt, and said, 

‘I could not dream of incom- 
moding any one. Stop whenever 
you think proper.’ 

She played for half an hour, 
and Colthurst listened enchanted. 
He knew nothing of music himself, 
but he loved it dearly. He had 
never before heard anything so 
weird, so soft, so tender, so spiritu- 
elle. It was like the sighing of 
forlorn winds in mystic groves. 
He could not play the simplest air, 
but he could interpret the most in- 
tricate, or, at all events, all airs had 
meanings for him ; right or wrong, 
he did not pause, he did not care 
to inquire. 

At the end of half an hour the 
aunt came, and said, 
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‘That is enough for to-night, 
child.’ ; 

Colthurst rose to go, and, in 
taking leave, said, 

‘You have given me only an 
appetite for your music. May I, 
Miss Gay,’ turning to the elder 
lady, ‘come another night ?” 

‘Certainly. We shall be very 
glad to see you if you will not 
mind our being rude, and turning 
you out early. We live by rule, 
you know, and we must take no 
liberties.’ 

He went out for a stroll round 
the square, it being then only ten 
o'clock. As he walked round and 
round the square he could think of 
nothing but the lovely stranger. 
Every movement of hers had been 
grace, every word melody. Light 
seemed to gather round her as she 
sat. One after the other he re- 
capitulated all she had said or 
done, with the intention of find- 
ing if anything had been out of 
harmony, if there had been any 
savour of bad taste. Time after 
time he had finished the list, with 
the reflection, 

‘No, it was as perfect as the 
most fastidious could dream of— 
all had been interpenetrated with 
the essence of grace and spiritu- 
ality.’ 

Then, from rehearsing the things 
which had taken place, with a view 
to finding a flaw, he rehearsed them 
merely for the delight of keeping 
her image before his eyes, her voice 
about his ears. 

He returned to the house at 
about midnight, and stole up softly 
through the house. As he passed 
the landing on which she lived he 
stopped a moment, and whispered 
a little prayer, a little prayer he 
had forgotten for years. It asked 
that all under the home roof should 
be kept from danger and harm 
through the dark watches of the 
night. 

When he got to his own room 
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he thought of the future. It was 
all settled. Come what might, 
she was to stay with Mrs. Brooks, 
and they were to look after her. 
How delicious, evening after even- 
ing, to sit with her, to hear her 
talk and play, to see her move! 
What a future to look forward to! 
Then there would be no incom- 
pleteness in day or evening. 

Four delicious evenings passed 
away in the same manner, and 
then came bad news: they were 
leaving to-morrow for Torquay. 
She told him, with a smile, the 
doctors had said no time should 
be lost. They were to go, and at 
once, the east wind now blowing 
being most injurious. 

He was greatly grieved they 
were going so soon. When were 
they likely to be back again in 
London? 

*We do not know. 
say. Perhaps never.’ 

‘You must not say that. 
you will come back again.’ 

‘That will depend in a great 
measure on how we get on at 
Torquay.’ 

‘But you—you will surely come 
back to see us once again? I am 
sure Mrs. Brooks would do any- 
thing she could for you. She is 
the most kind-hearted woman in 
the world.’ 

For an instant the habitual faint 
smile left the face of the girl, and 
her eyes half filled with tears. Her 
lips trembled, and she said, in a 
low unsteady voice, 

‘I am sure she would be kind 
tome. Every one is so kind to 
me. I am sorry I have to go 
away.’ 

* But you will come back, won’t 
you ?’ he pleaded. 

She looked up suddenly, with 
the brightest smile he had ever 
seen on her face, saying, 

‘Perhaps I may. I'll try. Now 
good-bye.’ 

Life went back to its old course 


We cannot 


Surely 
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at Manville-square. Some other 
people came and occupied the 
rooms where she had been. Day 
after day Edwin Colthurst watched 
the summer ripen and the green 
deepen in the foliage of the square. 
Day by day he dreamed of her 
return, and of delicious evenings 
spent within the charm of her voice, 
the magic of her presence. 

As he drove in and out of town, 
he conjured with her image un- 
til all the recesses of his memory 
were filled up with pictures of her. 
He would have given anything he 
possessed to write to her, to get a 
single line from her ; but although 
the period of their acquaintance 
had been long enough for him to 
fall in love, it had not been long 
enough to warrant him in asking 
to be allowed to write. 

The summer waned and autumn 
was at hand. Still no word came 
from the guests of June. The rich 
green of the foliage was here and 
there touched by the first fore- 
boding finger of decay. Morning 
found a hoar-frost on the ground, 
and evening brought a chilly dew. 

Old people avoided the enclo- 
sure after sundown, and the deli- 
cate chose the sunny side of the 
square. The buxom housemaid 
had married the bakers man, 
and stood no longer at the head 
of the area-steps with arm akimbo. 
The birds were getting ready for 
winter, and saving up their songs to 
keep the cold out. 

It was in the November of last 
year, when the first fine sifting of 
snow fell out of the sullen sky, that 
a letter came to Mrs. Brooks. It 
had a black border, was not in the 
same handwriting as the former 
one, and ran as follows : 


‘Dear Mrs. Brooks, —As you 
will gather from the edge of this 
sheet, the worst has come. I 
hoped against hope for days and 
months. It is a heavy trial, but 
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God’s will be done. I hope to be 

with you on Thursday next, when I 

can tell you all.—Yours sincerely, 
‘ HELEN Gay.’ 


Mrs. Brooks looked at the mor- 
tuary card, and put the card and 
the letter back into the black-bor- 
dered envelope, saying to herself, 
‘They were both Helens. Poor 
thing, we must be good to her. 
Poor thing 

When Colthurst came home she 
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told him the news. He read the 
letter slowly ; then said, 

‘We must do all we can for 
her.’ 

‘Yes, poor soul.’ 

He took up the mortuary card, 
read it, stared at it, stared at Mrs. 
Brooks, dropped it, staggered to 
his feet, and cried, 

‘Good God! it is the girl who 
is dead !’ 

‘No, no? 

‘Yes. Aged eighteen.’ 
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Love, we tell tales in the night, 
Dally by streams in the noon, 

Sing, and our ballads of fight 
Banish the ghosts of the moon. 


Music we find in the brake, 

Lent by the birds in their bowers; 
Dawn hangs our flags in the lake 

Out of the shadow of towers. 


We have the red bridal rose, 
Pulse of the tune of a song, 

Sweetened by azure repose 
Skylark has tarried in long, 


Silvery light on the spray, 
Oceans of opal and spar, 

Ruby-faced walls in array 
Under the planet of war. 


Porphyry vases of white 
Roses and lilies we mould ; 
Yellow pistoles of the light 
Dropped in the waters of gold. 


Gold of the earth we have none, 
Slave of the mart never keep ; 

Ours is the gold of the sun 
Stored in the Palace of Sleep. 


RICHARD DOWLING. 











BICYCLES. 
By THOMAS CRADOCKE, 


WitH lengthening days and bright 
sunny skies, and all the other signs 
of approaching summer, our coun- 
try lanes, especially those round 
the metropolis, again resound with 
the now familiar tinkle of bicycle- 
bells, and occasionally with the less 
melodious sounds of bugles. The 
bicycles, which, five or six months 
ago, were put by in some safe 
corner, carefully varnished to pre- 
vent their being injured by rust, 
have now been brought out, the 
varnish has been removed, and 
much labour has been spent in 
brightening them up. 

A few enthusiastic bicyclists, 
perhaps, have never quite laid 
aside their machines for the winter ; 
they have kept them always ready 
for work ; and when it may have 
happened to be so fine that the 
roads have consolidated from the 
muddy state which is their usual 
condition during the winter months, 
or even on a bright frosty day, they 
have mounted them and enjoyeda 
brief ‘ spin’ across the wintry land- 
scape. And to these ardent fol- 
lowers of a pursuit which has lately 
increased very much in popular 
favour, the return of summer is 
doubly welcome; for now, for many 
months to come, muddy roads will 
be the exception rather than the 
rule, and the longings to travel 
through the country, over hill and 
dale, will now be gratified to their 
fullest extent. 

The great charm of bicycling lies 
in the perfect freedom enjoyed by 
the rider to follow the bent of his 
own inclinations. To the man who 
delights in the beauties of country 
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scenery and Nature in all her varied 
forms, there can be few greater 
pleasures than the power of roam- 
ing over the land entirely at his 
own free-will, uncontrolled by any 
considerations except his own per- 
sonal convenience. He is at per- 
fect liberty to enjoy any view which 
strikes his fancy to his heart’s con- 
tent, without any possibility of the 
mortification of being whirled into 
a cutting before he has had time 
even to note its chief features. 
Even when he is journeying to 
some fixed destination, he can turn 
aside from his way and visit this 
town, famous for its historical as- 
sociations, or that sequestered spot, 
celebrated for its connection with 
some renowned poet; or he can 
take the opportunity of visiting any 
friends whose places of abode may 
happen to lie near his course. 

And besides the opportunities 
possessed by the bicycle-rider of 
contemplating and admiring the 
various aspects of the country 
through which he passes, he is 
enabled to converse with and to 
study the minds of its inhabitants, 
those rustic individuals whom the 
ordinary traveller sees from the 
window of the railway-carriage star- 
ing open-mouthed at the train as 
it speeds along. An intelligent 
observer will find much that is 
interesting in the characters of a 
rural population. 

But though the bicyclist pos- 
sesses these advantages of cultivat- 
ing an acquaintance with Nature 
in her more attractive forms, his 
mode of travelling allows of no 
provision being made for protec- 
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tion from the consequences of her 
less gentle moods. Nearly every 
bicyclist must have had some ex- 
perience of the discomfort of hav- 
ing to ride for miles with all his 
clothes perfectly wet through, and 
often, perhaps, his position has 
been aggravated by his having no 
means of changing his- wet gar- 
ments when he does reach a haven. 

It was the misfortune of the 
writer of this paper to be caught, 
while travelling on a bicycle, in 
the terrific thunderstorm which 
raged nearly all over England on 
the night of August 2d, 1879. On 
that occasion I had started from 
London in the afternoon, when it 
was fine and bright, and there was 
not the slightest indication of the 
great storm which took place at 
night, with the intention of going 
to a village in Bedfordshire, be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles distant. 
Proceeding at an easy pace, that I 
might have leisure to observe the 
country through which I was pass- 
ing, I did not travel so quickly as, 
under the circumstances, I should 
have done, and when the daylight 
began to wane I found myself still 
some twenty miles from my jour- 
ney’s end. Darkness came on with 
unusual rapidity, and my attention 
was soon attracted by flashes of 
lightning on the horizon, which I 
then conceived to be merely sum- 
mer lightning. I was soon unde- 
ceived, however, by the rapidity 
with which it increased in brilliancy, 
and by the unmistakable roll of 
distant thunder. In a short time 
it was so dark that, dazzled by the 
lightning which was full in front of 
me, it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I kept myself from going 
into the ditch; and not having a 
very precise knowledge of the way, 
it was not easy for me to find it. 
The district through which I was 
passing was apparently very thinly 
populated ; and when at last I did 
meet a solitary individual, and 


seized upon the opportunity to 
ask my way and the distance I 
had yet to go, I found, to my 
mortification, that he was deaf and 
dumb. Ten miles still lay between 
where I was and my intended des- 
tination when the storm burst up- 
on me in all its fury, and I was 
met by such a blustering gale of 
wind, and such a deluge of rain, 
that it was absolutely impossible 
for me to proceed on my bicycle. 
Fortunately, but a hundred yards 
off, there was a small country 
public-house, and of the accommo- 
dation of this, such as it was, I 
gladly availed myself for the night. | 

This adventure serves as an il- 
lustration of the dangers to which 
a bicyclist is exposed in travelling 
long distances. And besides the 
actual discomfort of getting wet 
through if he is overtaken by a 
storm in the middle of a journey, 
it is generally under such circum- 
stances very difficult for him to 
proceed, on account of the muddy 
state to which the roads are re- 
duced by a heavy shower. 

And yet the attractions of bi- 
cyle-riding for its followers are so 
great that they are seldom kept at 
home by any evil prognostications 
in the weather forecast. Indeed, 
I have seen the members ofa club, 
who had assembled one pouring 
wet afternoon, start off in the rain, 
not to be cheated of their run by 
any such paltry considerations as 
the certainty of getting drenched, 
and the possibility of severe colds. 

A curious feature in connection 
with bicycling is the antipathy with 
which, as a rule, its disciples are 
regarded by those who do not 
patronise the pursuit. It can al- 
most be said that bicyclists, while 
riding, are looked upon as a se- 
parate race of beings; and hard 
indeed would be their lot were 
they in any way affected by the 
imprecations which are hurled at 
them as they glide along the 











streets. Not that they often meet 
with any real ill-treatment, or that 
in some cases it would be unde- 
served if they did; but the abuse 
so unsparingly heaped upon them 
is by no means confined to these 
latter. But it is a subject for specu- 
lation what is the cause of the 
general disfavour shown to them. 
Perhaps the advantages which the 
bicyclist possesses over the pedes- 
trian in ease of movement inspire 
the latter with a feeling of jealousy ; 
or perhaps there is something un- 
gainly in the appearance of a man 
on a bicycle which it is naturally 
irritating to behold. It must be 
admitted that bicycling receives a 
due amount of cockney patronage ; 
and the renowned ’Arry does not 
throw away the opportunity afford- 
ed him of increasing his fame by 
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making himself as conspicuous as 
possible on a bicycle in the most 
crowded thoroughfares he can 
find. And it is probably to him 
that bicyclists owe, in a great part, 
the ill-feeling with which they are 
regarded. But, whatever its causes, 
happily for them, it does not ma- 
terially interfere with their enjoy- 
ment, and it may be hoped that in 
time it will die away. 

Unlike most modern introduc- 
tions the bicycle has an element of 
romance attaching to it. There is 
a touch of the old days in the idea 
of travelling long distances on 
country roads, instead of getting 
into a railway-carriage in some 
large town, and getting out again 
a comparatively short time after- 
wards in another, a great number 
of miles away. 
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We've parted. Well, perhaps ’tis best ; 
We never could agree ; 

Her jealousy had never rest— 
Ske. would find fault with me. 

And, parting, what a glance she gave! 
It cut me to the core. 

Although I strove her scorn to brave, 
My heart is very sore. 

Yet why should I give way to sighs, 
And miserable feel ? 

There are a thousand other eyes 
The wound hers gave can heal. 


I may have flirted now and then 
More fiercely than I ought ; 

But no one deems that wrong in men— 
At least until they’re caught. 

Perhaps it was almost too bad 
To give my darling pain ; 

I think she would be very glad 
To make it up again. 

But still I’ll not give way to sighs, 
Or miserable feel ; 

Though am I sure a thousand eyes 
The wound hers gave could heal ? 


Yes, certainly ; I have done wrong, 
And she is in the right ; 

Her anger I will not prolong 
By keeping out of sight, 

But pardon crave ; for she is kind, 
Nor will my suit deny: 

Alone in her dear love I find 
My happiness doth lie. 

No wonder I give way to sighs, 
And miserable feel ; 

Her eyes, mid twice ten thousand eyes, 
The wound they gave can heal. 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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